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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
or foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — ; 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ; 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two wecks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O7- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O. as 2d Class Matter. 





V Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4S Calvert St 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, j. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., 8. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Rroad,cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J, Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
From a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders er extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much te 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


Society , ° ‘ ° 
Seen on the Stage : , 
Answers to Correspondents 


Social Topics—The Indelicacy of Stage Love-making : 


Haphazard Jottings ‘ F 


Glimpses ° ‘ ; : 


Culled Here and There . 

Love Overcomes—fiction 
Suzette—fiction P 

The Country Lass—verse 
A Little Puritan Psyche 
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As Seen by Him : , 7 
What She Wears 270 
Personalities 2 270 
The Average Man—fition . eae 
The Newport Train—fiction , ; . 27a 
Smart Fashions for LimitedIncomes . . , ; Vv 
What They Read , . . . , ; oe 
Desirable Omissions in Conversation ; , : vi 
Descriptions of Figures ; , ‘ : ‘ vi 
The Dutch Room of the Grolier Club F ; . vi 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a lady of refined taste and wide experience. Will 
execute all orders promptly and carefully. Circulars 
containing full particulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress Mrs. M, K. ZusT, 100 West g4th Street, New 
York. 


Society woman who has had great success in de- 

A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
has decided to use her taste and experience 

in a larger field. She will select materials or execute 
orders for gownsin the very latest models or attend 
to the remodeling of old gowns, Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken, References given and re- 
quired, Address MRS, ELEANOR LEwIs, care 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
THE NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU 
139 W. 41st St., New York, selects with care and 
good taste, outfits and materials for ladies and chil- 
dren; rugs, house decorations and furnishings. No 
commissions charged, Circulars on request. 


SHOPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSIONS UNDER- 
TAKEN. CONSULTING DECORATOR. 
Highest References Write for Circulars 

Miss KATE N. ROBBINS 
408 West 23d Street, New York City 
ROBES AND GOWNS 


SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE ZAUN 
GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 
343 ‘West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O’HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 








PAULINE 
ROBES — IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
71% Fifth Avenue, New Y ork 
TAILOR GOWNS 
Mourning Department in Connection 





** MOWBRAY” 
Tailor Suits, Capes, Coats, Bicycle Suits, etc. 
Entire Trousseaux Designed GOWNS 
39 West 32nd Street 


STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenae, New York, near 44th Street 


M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W. 48th Street 


SCHOOLS 


DistRiIcT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistact Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P. O, Station E, Washington. D. C. 





TAILORS 
FULLENCAMP & CO, 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 








OPTICIANS 





MAYERLE’S “ PERFECTION” EYEGLASSES 
Are guaranteed to cure weak eyes and poor sight, 
By mail, $1.95 —George Mayerle, Expert Optician, 
28-3d, San Francisco 





MARRIED 


Hidden-Hoppin.—In Providence, R.I., 
Tue., 12 Oct., by the Rev. George McClel- 
Jan Fiske, Mr. Walter Hidden to Mrs. K. 
H. A. Hoppin. 

Smith-—Gurnee.—On Sat., 16 Oct., at 
Grace Church, Nyack-on-Hudson, by the 
Rev. Langdon C. Stewardson, assisted by the 
Rev. Franklin Babbitt, Miss Emily Louise 
Gurnee to Mr. William Alexander Smith, 


Jr. 
DIED 


Boyd.—On Fri., 15 Oct., Sara Anna, 
wife of John Scott Boyd and daughter of the 
late Lyman Root, of Albany, N. Y. 

Colby.—On Fri., 15 Oct., Prof. Charles 
Edwards Colby, of Columbia University. 

King.—On Tue., 12 Oct., Mary P., 
wife of Charles King, at her late residence, 
59 E. 61st St. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Baker-Loew.—Miss Florence Baker, 
daughter of Mr. George F. Baker, to Mr. 
Goadby Loew, son of Mr. Edward V. Loew. 

Dresser—Merrill.— Mis: Pauline Dres- 
ser, daughter of the late Col. George W. 
Dresser, U. S. A., to the Rev. George G. 
Merrill, of Tuxedo. 

Sturgis—Scott.—-Miss Mary Howard 
Sturgis, daughter of Mrs. Robert Sturgis, of 
Philadelphia, to Mr. Edgar Scott, son of the 
late Thomas A Scott, of Philadelphia, 


WEDDINGS 


Winthrop-Potter.—Mr. Grenville Bay. 
ard Winthrop, son of the late Mr. Grenvijie 
Winthrop, and Miss Arazelia Van Zané; 
Potter, daughter of the late Mr. Charle 
Potter, were married in All Saints’ Chapel, 
at Newport, on Tue., 19 Oct., at noon, the 
Rev, Arthur Rogers officiating. Maid of 
honor, Miss Mary M. Potter. Bridesmaids, 
Miss Frances La Farge, Miss Marian Duncan, 
Miss Frances Theobold. Best man, Mr. 
Frederick Winthrop. Ushers, Mr. J. Van 
Schaich Oddie, Jr., Mr. Charles Leland, Mr. 
J. Montgomery Strong, Mr. George Watts, 
Mr. Howard Cushing, Mr. Charles Potter. 

Wonham-Wilson. — Mr. Frederick 
Stapley Wonham and Miss Bessie Ethel Wi). 
son, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Henry Wilson, 
were married in St. George’s Church op 
Wed., 20 Oct., at 3.30, the Rev. Dr. Wil. 
liam S. Rainsford officiating. Maid of 
honor, Miss Amy Bonner. Best man, Mr, 
J. G. Walker. Ushers, Mr. P. J. Johnson, 
Mr. Horace Stebbins, Mr. Cassels, Mr. C, 
B. Wonham, Mr. Reginald Bonner. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Francis-Page.—Mr. Arthur Wheeler 
Francis, of Brooklyn, and Miss Helen Chif- 
ford Page, daughter of Mr. J. Seaver Page, 
will be married in St. Bartholomew’s Church 
on Tue., 23 Nov. 

Gabriac-Fithian.—Count Arthur de Ga- 
briac and Miss Fithian, sister of Mrs. Clar- 
ence Andrews, will be married in Paris on 
Mon., 25 Oct. 

Shaw-Langhorne.—Mr. Robert G, 
Shaw 2nd, of Boston, and Miss Nannie 
Langhorne, daughter of Mr. C. Langhorne, 
will be married at Mirador, the country home 
of the bride’s father, on Wed., 27 Oct. 

Watson-H idden.—Mr. John Hall Wat- 
son and Miss Marie Louise Hidden, sister of 
Mrs. Wilberforce Sully, will be married in 
St. Thomas’s Church on Wed., 8 Dec. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bowers.—Mr. and Mrs. John M. Bow- 
ers have returned to town for the winter, and 
are occupying their house at 7 W. 21st St. 

Church.—Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Church and Miss Church have opened their 
town house, 36 W. 12th St., for the winter. 

Grosvenor.—Mr. R. Grosvenor, of 
Newport, has taken the house of Mrs. Brock- 
holst Cutting, 99 Madison Ave., for the 
winter. 

Hot Springs, Virginia.—Among the 
recent arrivals at Hot Springs are: Mrs. Ed- 
ward Stevens, Mrs. Westervelt, Mr. and 
Mis. Orme Wilson, and Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
ris, of Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. Bradish 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. John Hadden, Mrs. 
Samuel Borrowe, Miss Borrowe, Miss Aymar, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tiffany Dyer, Mrs. William 
Henning, of Tuxedo. 

Kinnicutt.—Dr. Francis P. Kinnicutt re- 
cently took a coaching trip along the Hud- 
son with Mr. and Mrs. Gordon MacDonald, 
Mrs. Fred Stimpson and Mr. and Mrs. Gu: 
tave E. Kissel. 

Kuhne.—Mr. and Mrs. Percival Kiinhe 
have returned to their house 22 W. 56th St. 

Porter.—Judge and Mrs. D, M. Porter 
have taken a suite at the Empire Hotel for 
the winter. 

Thompson.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. 
Thompson and Miss Thompson have returned 
from Southampton and gone to Ardsley for 
the remainder of the month. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tuxedo.—The annual autumn ball wil! 
be given at the club house on Fri., 22 Oct. 
Among those stopping at the clubhouse are 
Mr. Fernando Yznaga, Mr. Philip Allen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Cary, Mr. Herbert 
Parsons, Mr. Irving Grinnell, Mr. Daniel P. 
Kingsford and Mr. Temple Bowdoin, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Kent, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Gilbert Davies, Miss Augusta Davies, Mr. 
and Mrs. George F. Baker, Miss Florence 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Emery, Mr. 
Stuyvesant Le Roy, Mr. and Mrs, John H. 
Purdy, Mr. and Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Mr. 
and Mrs. James L. Breese, Mr. and Mrs. 
Le Roy Edgar, Mr. T. W. Forsythe, Mr. 
and Mrs, Harry W. McVickar, Mr. an¢ 
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Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. James Kent, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles B. Van Nostrand, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart Wing, Justice Ingraham, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Tilford, Mrs. Russell Hoadley, 
Miss Hoadley. 

A large dinner was given at the club-house 
on Friday night by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Griswold. Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Snow, Miss Kathleen 
Emmet, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Mortimer, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederick DePeyster Foster, 
Mr. Fernando Yznaga, Mr. and Mrs. Kent, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Munroe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. Addison Cammack. 

Those who are occupying cottages in the 
park are Mr, and Mrs. William B. Dins- 
more, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Philip Bradford 
Niles, Mr. and Mrs. Amory S. Carhart, 
Mrs. Brookman, Mrs. John G, Neeser, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Collier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustus Van Cortlandt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edson Bradley, Mr. and Mrs. Grenville 
Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bacon, Mr. 
Thomas Stokes, Mr. Samuel Spencer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick DePeyster Foster, Miss 
Eloise Breese, Mr. and Mrs. Howland Pell, 
Mr and Mrs, James F. D, Lanier, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Pell, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern 
Tailer, the Misses Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruce Price, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Coster, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan G. Barnwell, Mr. 
and Mrs, W. H. Munroe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Tuckerman. 


CONCERTS 


Seidl.—Mr, Carl Loewenstein has ar- 
ranged twelve Seidl concerts to take place at 
the Astoria, commencing Thu.,4 Nov., and 
continuing every alternate Thursday until 
twelve have been given. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Flower Show.—On 11, 12, 13 Nov., 
there will be on exhibition in the large ball- 
room of the Astoria—a collection of flowers 
and plants from the green houses of the men 
and women of New York society in behalf of 
a charitable institution. 


GOLF 


Oakland.—In the open tournament of 
the Oakland Golf Club held last week, the 
Challenge Cup was won by Walter J. Travis, 
who beat Mr. R. Wright in the final round, 
4upand2 to play. The Consolation Cup 
was finally won by Townsend Lawrence who 
defeated E. C. Leavitt, 1 up. 

Summaries : 

Oakland Challenge Cup, semi-final round. 
—M. R. Wright, Philadelphia, beat Foxhall 
Keene, Meadow Brook, 6 up and 5 to play ; 
W. J. Travis, Oakland, beat C. M.Hamilton, 
Baltusrol, 6 up and 4 to play. 

Final round.-—Travis beat Wright, 4 up 
and 2 to play, 

Consolation event, semi-final round.— 
Townsend Lawrence, Oakland, beat L. C. 
Embree, Oakland, 1 up—1g holes; E. Lea- 
vitt, Fairfield, beat H. L. Riker, Oakland, 8 
up and 6 to play. 

Final round. —Lawrence beat Leavitt, 1 up. 

Baltusrol.—The women s handicap tour- 
fament held on the Baltusrol links at Short 
Hills, on 14 Oct., was won by Miss Bessie 
Pitcher whose score was 141—40—101. The 
best scratch score was made by Mrs. William 
Shippen, 110, The women making the four 
best scores in the morning, 18 hole round, 
played g holes medal play in the afternoon, 
he four best were Mrs. William Shippen, 
110; Miss Helen Shelton, 112; Miss 
Bertha Andrews, 112 ; Miss Helen Day, 113. 
In the afternoon round Miss Andrews beat 
Miss Day, 3 up; Miss Shelton beat Mrs. 
William Shippen, 1 up ; and in the final round 
Miss Shelton defeated Miss Andrews, 1 up. 

Morris County —The women’s tourna- 
ment for the championship of the club was 
played at Morristown on Friday, Miss Alice 
Strong winning the championship of the 
club and also the handicap prize for class 
A, being the players who have made the 18 
oles in 130 or under. 


SCORES 


Class 4 
Gross, H’cap. Net. 
Miss Alice Strong 
Ou,...6 4 6 8 
Muar 3 6 2 


CC an re reocceses 10g ° 
Miss Alice Day— 
Ow...6 § 783 7 
In....8 7 6 8 6 


Total 
Miss Cornelia G. Wiliis— 
Out..9 5 610 6 8 4 6 
Msc F 2 8 e:9 


Miss Helen Shelton— 
Out .8 6597 8 6 6 4—59 
Mace SESE ECT F 


Total 
Mrs, William Shippen— 

Out...9 5 § 8 8 6 4 § 6—56 
In....6 8 6 8 6 § OF 


Total 


Mrs Henry P. Phipps— 
Out..6 7 5 8 611 § 7 
Ins 938 78 7 §¢ 6 © 


119 


Total 
Mrs, W. Fellowes Morgan— 
Ow..7 66977 5 6 
In...8 9 67 5 7 612 6—66 


119 


Total 
Miss Field— 

Out..9 6 6 913 7 6 6 
In....9 10 6 8 6 4 5 8 


119 


Widnes can. cnketlba sen scene 10 121 
Miss Swords— 
Out..6 7 7 8 
m..9 38 7 S 


fo) 
so 
wn 


eS) ae ee ae 133 8 125 


The first prize for class B was won by Miss 
Agnes Whitney, 127—5—122. 

The men’s championship and handicap 
tournament was held on Saturday. The 
championship of the club was won by James 
A. Tyng for the third time, and the cup now 
becomes his personal property, His score was: 
3655 6 4 5 4-43 
B@.c.coc-coeree® § §$ § 414 § @ §—-G3-36 

In the morning Tyng played in the Ballen- 
tine Cup handicap and made a new record for 


the links. The card was: 
SE Séesevccces 445745 44 4-41 
thee. tices 6 6444 5 3 5 4-41-81 


The handicap tournament was won by W. 
B. Lord with a score of 119—40—79. 


Lenox.—A woman's open golf tourna- 
ment was held at Lenox last week, the Win- 
ner being Miss Marie Winthrop. 


SCORES 

Gross, H’cap. Net, 

RGies WIRtNNR. ..... ccccssce v6 136 7 129 
BRIO Ws BUGB wiiveccee <-0-c0r0 BHD 10 130 
Miss Bessie Barnes.............. 142 9 133 
Miss Lila Sloane ............... 138 6 132 
Miss Maude Curtiss......... ... 132 2 134 
Miss Charlotte Stuliman......... 143 6 137 
RGies K Lawetey....  ccccccecses 140 5 135 
RD, SNES bbe cb deeses 000556 141 5 136 
Bliss LEPC y 1.105 ccc cccescces 140 ° 140 
Miss Charlotte Parsons.......... 147 5 142 
RED OR GORD ociciccsccosesds 150 8 142 
Miss Hayts. ....000 ceeseeesene 154 5 149 
a he ee ce 155 5 150 
Miss Gertrude Parsons.......... 164 8 156 
RGise AGAES, ccc cccccccccccssecs 166 10 156 
Miss McMame .............+-. 153 ° 153 
Miss Nellie Barnes............ . 153 ° 153 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Kaiser Wilhelm II.—Sailing Sat., 9 
Oct., Mr. and Mrs. Henry Trowbridge 
Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Kittredge, the Misses 
Kittredge, Dr. and Mrs. T. Halsted Myers, 
Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, Miss May S. 
Palmer, Mrs. Harold S. Van Buren. 

Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 13 Oct., Mar- 
quise of Ailesbury, Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
Alexander, Mr. Frederick Alexander, the 
Hon. Sir John Gorell Barnes, Lady Barnes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Bartholomew, Mr. J. 
Percy Chalmers, Mrs. Charles L. Colby, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Haymon, Mr. and’ Mrs. 
Henry Lee, Mr. and Mrs. George Turner. 

Campania.—-Sailing Sat., 16 Oct., Mr. 
H. D. Boissevain, Mrs. Louis Butterfield, 
Miss M. L. Butterfield, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Furman, Mr. and Mis. Walter S. Hunt, 
Lord and Lady Kelvin, Mrs. Edward King, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dillwyn Parrish, the Misses 
Parrish. 


Face in the windows of New York 
A shops appraised the public some two 
weeks ago that beautiful Maxine El- 
liott was again to grace the New York stage. 
This attractive and capable actress made her 
reappearance after an absence of two or three 
years, on Monday evening, in a comedy by 
Mrs. Madeline Lucette Ryley, entitled An 
American Citizen. The principal male réle 
was assumed by Nat C. Goodwin. The play 
promises to be popular. 


The Old Homestead, dominated as always 
by Denman Thomson as Joshua Whitcomb, 
is to be seen at the Academy of Music. All 
the old features—mechanical and otherwise— 
have been retained, and to these have been 
added a winter night sleigh-ride scene, which 
is sufficiently effective to redeem even a poor 
play, and that the Old Homestead most as- 
suredly is not. It was at the Academy that 
this play had a two year’s run, and with its 
present additional attractions it should be'good 
for a three years” season. 


E. S. Willard is dividing this week at 
Wallack’s between The Middleman, Henry 
Arthur Jones’s strong play, and The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story, in which Mr. Willard 
first won the American public. 


An event of more than ordinary interest is 
the production this evening at the Lyric (erst- 
while the Olympia) of La Poupée, an operetta 
by Audran. Anna Held is to appear in the 
title rdle. It is noticeable that this once 
much-exploited actress appears on bill-boards 
and in press notices subordinated to the play, 
whereas a little over a year ago it was the 
woman and not the play that secured the cap- 
ital letters. 


The Broadway Theatre is to have a notable 
season of light opera. It was started with 
Half a King, in which Francis Wilson has 
delighted large audiences for the past few 
weeks. On Monday next there will be The 
Idol’s Eye, a new comic opera by Smith and 
Herbert. This in turn is to be followed later 
in the season by The Highwayman, by Smith 
and DeKoven. 


Mr. Sothern appears to be adding to the 
number of his admirers by his work in the 
play of The Lady of Lyons, which scenic- 
ally is one of the most delightful examples of 
managerial liberality ever seen in New York. 


The First Born has shown such surprising 
capacity for filling the Manhattan Theatre 
that Mr. Frohman, manager, has arranged 
to send out several companies with the odd 
little play. It would be interesting to learn 
with what degree of enthusiasm it is received 
throughout the country, section by section. 


Mr. John Drew waits two weeks later than 
was his original intention before he makes his 
appearance for the season at the Empire. It 
is Miss Maude Adams in The Little Minister 
who has thus upset Mr. Drew’s plans. 


The Triumph of the Philistines, by Arthur 
Henry Jones, the London success, is billed 
for early productions at Hoyt'’s. 


The Fair at Midgettown continues on its 
jolly course at the Star, The Liliputians 
sustaining their reputation as clever enter- 
tainers. 


At the other theatres the successes of the 
early part of the season appear all to be in the 
way of achieving long runs. A full list of 
them appears below. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 
Bijou—8.15, What Happened to Jones. 
Broadway - 8.15, Half a King. 

Casino—8.00, The Belle of New Ycrk. 

Daly’s 8.15, The Circus Girl. 

Empire—8.20, The Little Minister. 

Fifth Avenue—8.30, The Devil's Disciple. 
Garden—8.15, & Bachelor's Romance. 

Garrick —8.20, A Stranger in New York, 

Grand Opera House— 8, Sporting Duchess, 
Harlem Opera House —8.15, Courted Into Court. 
Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid. 
Hoyt’s—8.30, The Proper Caper. 
Knickerbocker - 8.15, In Town. 
Lyceum—8.15, Lady of Lyons. 
Manhattan—8.15, The First Born. 

Star—8.15, The Liliputians, 

Wallack’s—8 15, E. S. Willard. 
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(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3, Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) soney questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with §1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


office. 


982. Sofa Cushion for a College 
Student. To Dollie.—I wish to make a 
sofa cushion fora friend at Cornell, Can you 
suggest one that would be more striking or 
better form than one of crimson satin, with 
appliquéd white silk C and four-inch ruffle of 
satin? Or would red and white silk cord be 
better ? 

A more tasteful Cornell pillow, if you wish 
to make it all red and white, would be to 
have alternate stripes or squares of red and 
white satin or gros grain ribbon. The Cor- 
nell red is so vivid we do not think a satin 
pillow of that color would be pretty. If you 
make the pillow of alternate squares of red 
and white, which can be done by braiding 
the ribbon in and out without cutting, you 
can embroider C o r n e 1 1 in red on the 
white squares, one letter on each square from 
corner to corner on one side, and if you like 
reverse it onthe other, putting white letters 
on the red squares, Finish the pillow with 
red and white moss trimming or red and 
white cord making three loops on the 
corners. 


983. Permissible Colors and Recrea- 
tions after a Year and also after Eight- 
een Months of Mourning. To Autumn. 
—(1) How soon would it be permissible for 
me to wear gray, my mother having been dead 
a year? 

(2) What social events may I attend? 

(3) If I may wear gray or heliotrope, what 
would you suggest for a dressy waist ? Would 
something in black and white be prettier 
with a peau de soie skirt ? 

(4) If a small dance would be allowable at 
the expiration of eighteen months, what 
would be more suitable, white or lavender? 

(5) How soon may I return formal calls? 

(1) When in mourning for a parent, we 
think it better taste not to wear gray or la- 
vender for eighteen months, and a great 
many wear no color for two years. 

(2) Only very small and informal affairs, 
as it is not usual to go in society for two years 
when in mourning for a mother. 

(3) A black and white bodice composed of 
white silk, covered with chiffon on which is 

(Continued on page v) 


MLLE. ZAUN, 
IMPORTER, 


Now AT 
15 West 31st St. 


Reception, Dinner 
and Evening Gowns. 


Street and Calling 
Costumes. 


Coats and Wraps. 














Soenold 
ble Ko. 


Handkerchiefs. 


French and Irish Plain and Initialed 


Linen Handkerchiefs. 
New Designs in 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


Valenciennes, Duchesse and Honiton 


Lace Handkerchiefs. 
Proadway HK 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 


B. Altmand Go. 


New Importations and 
Novelties in 


LADIES’ 
FRENCH LINGERIE 


Inclusive of many specialties in 
Bridal Trousseaux. 


NINETEENTH ST. & SIXTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 





The Message Rate Principle 


under which telephone subscrib- 
ers pay for their service according 
to the amount of their use, has 
become popular in many places. 





It was adopted in New York 
several years ago and has placed 
the advantages of a_ perfectly 


equipped telephone system within 
the reach of all. 


20,000 Telephone Stations 
in New York 


Rates from $90 a Year 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 


15 Dey St.,952 Broadway,115 W. 38th St. 
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bulky, 
quilted linings. 


until worn out. 










EIN AMIN 


JUST THE 


The GIANT FABRIC 


Is POSITIVELY the STRONG- 
EST, FIRMEST and BEST, 
and entitled to the first place 
in the dress lining world. 


$1,000 


EVERY MODISTE SHOULD UsE IT 


Ask for it only in first-class establish- 
ments. 


offered for a cloth of equal 


strength for its weight. 


Can be found in every representative 
house in Greater New York. 


Look for the name *“*“GILBERT MFG. 


CO.”’ on the selvage. 


No cape or cloak is perfect 
without a FIBKE 
OIS incerlining. 

FIBRE CHAMOISis 
needed in skirts to give the 
fashionabie sweep and hang 
and to make them keep it 


A wrapinterlined with FI- 
BRE CHAMOIS ‘will posi- 
ively not lose its newness, 
style and chic and will be 
deliciously warm, 
phe bulkiness and weight. 

“4 FIBRE CHAMOIS is 
proof against ail morsture 
and dampness and does not break away at seams or go to pie: es 





oes a- 


CHAM- 


without 


like all of its imitation.. Be sure to get the proper weight; — 
No. 10 for lapels, puffs etc., with silks and light materials; No. 20 tr nesvier goods and in froet of skirts. in 
capes, wraps, etc. No. 30 for back of skirts to give the desired fulness, and injplace of canves. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


98-100 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


Latest Parisian Skirt Patterns will be mailed FREE to dressmakers sending 
N business card to AMERICAN FIBRE CHAMOIS CO., 412 Temple Court, N. Y. 
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NUBIA 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 
for Waist or Skirt. 
changeable and of superior quality. 


U4. Vy an Fas CZ yf ch Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 
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Positively un- 
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The Coveted Style, also Utility and Comfort— 


You can get all these through the use of 


Accurate reproduction of 
the styles shown on this 
Fall's :a~hion plates is easily 
attainable through the use of 
FIBKE CHAMUIS as an 
interlining and support. 

UTILITY and comfort are 
atrained by using FIBRE 
CHAMOIS as an interlin- 
ing for warmth, as it is abso- 
luiely sanitary and 
way with the necessity ter 
heavy flannels or 





FAST BLACK | 
LININGS | 
WILL NOT GROCK 


‘ 


Don’t 
Put Off 
Till 
Spring 


Clear, sunny, healthful Octo- 


ber, bright, cool, exhilarating 


November, and invigorating De- | - 


cember belong to cyclers—bet- 
ter begin your health-building 
to-day—this year’s Columbia is 
good for all the rest of this year, 
and for next year, and for many 
years—Columbia quality stands 
the test of time. 


Pore Mec. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly repre- 
sented in your vicinity, let us know. | 


THE GENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 


MARES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


NEW Y 


| HIGHEST 
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AWARD 
World's Columbian Ex positiog 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th 5 
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2 
oo SUITS “Cy, 
of Le 
Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats 





(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty. ) 








Crushable 
and of 


Correct 


Contour 
Look for the name on the belt 


FEA THERBONING 


in all its branches taught free 
of charge at 


907 Broadway; N. Y. 
06 Marshall Field Annex Big. 


7 
Chicago 
7 Temple Place, Boston 
28 S. 8th Street, Philadelphia 


Always look for the feather on the box 


Warren Featherbone Co. 
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$ The CLASP on the 


Velvet 





CUSHION 
BUTTON Hose Supporter 


Never Slips or Tears 
Ofall dealers. Sample pair by mail,2sc. Catalogue fre: 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
. O. Box 1604. BOSTON, MASS 
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NK USED ON THIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN., 


NEW YORK. 
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He young girls, it is said, are delighted with Mr. Sothern’s 
love-making ; they consider him so earnest and tender, 
and they flock to matinée and evening performances, 

and look on enviously while the handsome actor pours his 
romantic yearnings into the ear of his stage sweetheart. Mothers 
apparently view without apprehension the fondness of giils for 
seeing handsome young actors simulating the throes of romantic 
passion, there being, in their estimation, nothing indelicate and 
misleading in such exhibitions. Their own delicacy is so much a 
matter of mere convention, that they accept portrayals of 
love-making, so called in novels and on the stage, as proper kind 
of entertainment for the most carefully guarded young person. 


Young girls may be pardoned for believing love to be fully 
typified by the pretty speeches and gentle caresses of a handsome 
actor in the glare of a theatrical representation, but the mothers 
know better. Love is not the poetic experience the playwright 
and the novelist pretend it to be, nor does it play any such 
predominating réle in the life of the individual. What is but 
an episode is represented as the most vital happening in 
human experience. Fine nonsense to be feeding impressionable 
girls on. —— 


The mothers who permit their young daughters to witness 
exhibitions of human passion in stageland or to read detailed 
portrayals of it ina Trilby, or The Christian would, without 
doubt, hesitate to put James Lane Allen’s Summer in Arcady 
into a young girl’s hand. And yet that is a love story, some- 
what unconventional in the telling, perhaps, but still infinitely 
more true to life than the highly artificial treatment of the theme 
to be found in plays and novels. Mr. Allen, the mothers 
urge, is so shockingly frank in the matter of fact stating, that 
he is positively embarrassing. ‘* Embarrassing !*’ A pure- 
minded, actually (not conventionally) refined woman would ex- 
perience much more embarrassment at witnessing the perfermance 
of a Claude Melnotte or a Romeo than she would in reading Mr. 
Allen’s realistic sketch. Besides which, is not the young girl 
entitled to the truth in a matter which at some time or other 
in her life will touch her so vitally? And is truth to be found 
in Mr. Sothern’s pretty love making or in James Lane Allen's 
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PORTRAIT OF MOTHER AND [SON 


AFTER PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 





HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
— mistress and recommendations is a 


timely topic for club discussion, and 

one that stands in need of thorough 
ventilation. This is a matter in which women 
appear to have no conception of their duty to 
their sister women, since they do not hesitate 
to write out characters for incompetent, impu- 
dent, lying and positively dishonest maids. If 
a woman has the honesty and courage to 
refuse recommendation and to adhere to this 
determination even though the maid have the 
effrontry to use her as a reference, the mis- 
tress’s women friends ask her if she is not afraid 
of the law. Labor would indeed be a tyranni- 
cally dominant note if employers were com- 
pelled to give a clean bill of moral health 
to every creature, however unworthy, who 
chanced in theiremploy. Women for their own 
protection and that of the community need 
instruction as to their rights 
and duties in the recom- 
mending of servants. 


* 
* * 


The profits in whiskey as 
set forth in an official report 
by a chemist appointed by the 
New York Board of Health, 


show intoxicants to be an 


exceedingly lucrative branch 


of manufacture—for manu- 
facture it is, the beverage in 
question being known as arti- 
ficial whiskey. It is made of 
spirits, caramel color and 
flavoring essences. It sells 
for three cents a glass, and 
there is a profit of $2.84 a 
gallon. As this is a popular 
drink in the densely populated 
east side, profits in the aggre- 
gate must be enormous, and 
the question naturally sugges- 
ted is what does the piper 
eventually cost the community 
at large, since poverty is the 
most conspicuous characteristic 
of this locality. 
* 
* * 

The millenium days are 
painted as those in which the 
lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together, but quite as 
suggestive a symbol of at- 
tained perfection would be 
presented by the peaceful as- 
sociation of capital and labor. 
The fierce struggle for equality 
on the one hand and for 
supremacy on the other that 
goes on between these two 
classes is doubtless one of the inevitable con- 
ditions of social progress, but the process 
is a costly one to the community. The 
contention between the two sometimes be- 
comes so fierce in certain localities that 
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capital transfers its plant to a less labor 
union environment. Labor, ever eager to 
wrest sights or privileges from capital, waits 
its opportunity, and when the mills or shops 
have secured large rush orders, a strike is or- 
dered and harassed capital is compelled to 
shorten hours or advance wages under pressure 
of acute necessity for getting work accom- 
plished. Later with slackened demand capi- 
tal’s turn comes and mills are closed or run 
on half-time, and labor is forced to accept hard 
conditions. And so the miserable battle goes 
on at fearful cost of time, opportunity, money 
for both sides. Greed and dishonesty are the 
twin demons that preside over the relations of 
employer and employed to day, and the only 
hope of a permanent betterment of these rela- 
tions lies in the improvement of human charac- 
ter—a discouragingly slow process. 


* 
* * 


The medical fraternity has officially declared 
what the laity long ago decided was the truth 
in regard to operations for appendicitis—that 
they have been far too numerous. Physicians 
for a time appeared to have a craze for diag- 
nosing every acute attack of indigestion or 
other similar disorder as appendicitis, and an 
operation was the insisted upon remedy. Ap- 
parently the craze has run its course, and now 


The recently published life of Tennyson 
appears likely to still further embitter the Irish 
against their conquerors, and for a queen, 
whose greatest public service, it is claimed, 
has been the pouring of the oil of conciliation 
on the troubled waters of politics, to have 
sanctioned the publication of the correspond- 
ence in which she bore a part is an instance of 
amazing tactlessness. She who occupies the 
English throne—not by right of inheritance, 
but as a matter of arbitrary selection—out- 
Herods the most indigenous of the English in 
her desire to treat Ireland as a conquered 
province, not as an integral part of the empire. 
It will require more than a royal residence and 
more also than well-managed visits of royal 
princes to overcome the bitterness which a sure 
knowledge of the Queen's hostility to the 
principle of home rule for Ireland will in- 
evitably produce. Ireland is numerically 
insignificant—the latest census crediting her 
with only 4,560,000 inhabitants—but her 
capacity for irritating restlessness is enormous, 
and in spite of potentates and hereditary rulers 
Ireland will continue to be more and more a 
force that must be reckoned with, The indus- 
trial revival in Ireland will give employment toa 
large number of persons, and fewer young girls 
and men will be compelled to emigrate in order 
to support themselves. Increase in population 





DUTCH ROOM OF THE GROLIER CLUB——-WEST SIDE 


(See text) 


an interested public learns that even in the case 
of genuine appendicitis the disease is compara- 
tively harmless if left to itself, very rarely 
proving fatal. This official statement probably 
marks the end of this medical fad. What next? 
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and in prosperity will enable Ireland to com- 

pel even an alien queen of the British empire 
to acknowledge her rights. 
«x 

Some time ago a comic paper pictorially pre- 
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sented the trials of a New York bachelor in an 
attempt to decipher the meaning of a Boston 
girl’s note. Coatless and cravatless, the floor 
surrounding his chair carpeted with books of 
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iant and versatile illustrators of the age, and 
the average American is to be congratulated 
on having examples gf his work beautifully 
presented to their notice. 








DUTCH ROOM OF THE GROLIER CLUB—SOUTH SIDE 
(See text) 


reference, the perplexed man was depicted as 
exasperated to the verge of profanity. A 
young New York bachelor amused himself by 
mailing a marked copy of the periodical to a 
young Boston girl. By return post he 
received the following note, and he is wonder- 
ing who is entitled to the laugh : 


Dear Mr. G.: 

In the crepuscular glow of a calorific September 
day your rather hyperbolic jest reached me. As one 
of our bucolic neighbors would say, ‘* I was quite 
enthusiated’’ over the drawing, the chiro-scuro, 
however, of which was not as good as the composi- 
tion and execution. 

If you were here even your unzsthetic soul would 
be stirred at the beautiful deambulatory advantages 
of B > 

As I wander into the purple beyond I am re- 
minded of dear Mrs. Browning’s Rhapsody on 
Beans, the opening lines of which even books of 
reference—the intellectual reliance of New York 
bachelors—cannot elucidate : 





Oh, that the thisness and the thusness, 
The whichness and the whatness 
Of this muchness were not suchness ! 
* 
* * 

Among the notable events of the autumn in 
the art world is the appearance of drawings by 
René Reinicke in the November Scribner. 
Chis distinguished artist-illustrator has an in- 
ternational reputation as one of the most brill- 





Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, 
should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and not personally. 


GLIMPSES 
In Furs— 


Blue fox more of a favorite than ever—and 
so is very pale, silvery-gray astrakhan and 
Persian lamb. But the winter novelty is brown 
astrakhan, as pale as beige, or as dark asa 
filbert. 


THaT— 


The smartest Paris gowns repeat last year’s 
touches of fur—chinchilla for revers, for half 
vests and whole vests and narrow borderings, 
and what narrow ones are used, and the same 
thing in brown astrakhan, while often there 
will be only a belt of this fur on gowns trimmed 
with colored silk or velvet. 


NEvVER— 


Have silver-gray and black-and-white bro- 
cades been seen in such charming variety to 
tempt one’s choice ; both in texture and design 
they are beyond criticism. Matrons are to 
have their winter innings in so superb a back- 
ground for their choicest jewels, 


Ir Motror— 


Carriages were cheap and plenty, we New 
York women who walk so much would not 
complain of this long-skirted mania from Paris 
direct. However, we must not be silly and 
sweep the streets. 
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Do Take a Loox— 


At the newest ball-gown materials. You 
will find colored nets—ruffled and embroidered 
—for skirts and musseline de 
soie treated in a new way to 
the most involved swirlings 
and plaitings the length of 
skirt. Moreover, wondrous 
embroideries in gold or silver 
threads on cob-web tissues are 
all over the skirts, as the fashion 
demands. 


Don’ Tr— 


Hope to find a winter cloth 
jacket at any of the big sheps 
at a reasonable price, unless 
made of cloth as adaptable to 
the lines of the figure as a 
Brussels carpet. 


EVERYTHING— 


Is gauged by machine— 
silks, satins, velvets, all tissues 
and gauzes. 


THaT— 


You may see velvet and 
chiffon mingled on Paris hats, 
and bewildering shirrings and 
guagings with an aviary of 
birds, 


THuat— 


Mantles and very big out- 
side sleeves are as necesary as 
ever, since our shoulder-pouf 
has to be protected in the old 
way in spite of ourtight sleeve. 
To look very wide across the 
shoulders is still the smart fad. 


THe— 


Prettiest of pretty things is the ribbon tea- 
gown. Nothing but row after row of satin 
ribbon an inch and a half wide, alternating 
with lace insertion of like width, running cross- 
ways. All the autumn brides count one at 
least in their trousseaux. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


E have heard a lot about Prince Bis- 
marck’s brain during the past year 
or two. Now the anthropologist, 

Herr Otto Ammon, comes forward to tell us 
it is probably the heaviest known to anatomi- 
cal science. Fortunately for the old Chan- 
cellor himself, the estimate cannot be made 
with perfect exactitude, as his brain is still 
safe and alert within his own head, and not 
upon the desk of an anatomist. But Herr 
Ammon, in consultation with Professor 
Schafer, the sculptor, has concluded, from 
the measurements taken for Schafer’s bust, 
that the brain of the old statesman exceeds in 
weight that of any known genius. 


When the Grand Duke Michael was last in 
Paris he attended a dinner party at which 
Rosa Bonheur happened to be present, and 
she sat at his right hand. This oddly assorted 
couple struck up quite a friendship (the Duke 
afterward declared he had not enjoyed con- 
versing with a woman so much for a long 
time), and they actually cracked and ate a 


philopena, and the French artist won. The 
Grand Duke asked what she would really like 
to have as the payment of his forfeit. «* Ah,”’ 
said Rosa Bonheur, ‘*I avow my weakness. 
Send me any little animal I can use as a 
model.’ Months passed by, and she began 
to think the philopena was forgotten ; but the 
other day three mighty white bears arrived at 
her residence, with the Grand Duke’s com- 
pliments. Says the proverb: ‘*It takes two 


bears to make home happy—bear and for- 
bear’’; but it is possible that Mlle. Bonheur 
would find three big Bruins rather too much 
for the happiness and peace of her household. 


We are all of us familiar with the dear 
little dollies which say Papa and Mamma so 
prettily and as naturally as the skill of their 
manufacturers can go, but none of us perhaps 
have seen or heard of a clock which talks. 
This talking clock, however, really exists, 
and is a great feature in a certain household 
which shall be nameless. Instead of striking 
the hours, it speaks them—¥‘¢ one, two, three,”’ 
etc.; and at dinner-time a voice which issues 
from it says, ** Dinner-time,’’ and strikes the 
hour at which the meal is eaten. Another 
device—that of a female figure—is set in the 
face of the clock, which at the hour for retir- 
ing, fixed beforehand by the lady of the house, 
bows its head very gracefully, and opening 
its lips, says sweetly but distinctly : ** Good 
night, ladies and gentlemen—it is bed-time.”’ 
It must be allowed that this clock would be 
an invaluable acqui-ition when entertaining 
bores, or folk who from one cause and another 
are apt to forget that tempus is fugitting, and 
trespass on good manners by keeping their 
hostess up beyond a reasonable hour. 


The selection of the trite aphorism, ‘* Ars 
longa, vita brevis,’” for his family motto by 
the late Sir John Millais, had in it something 
of the spirit of prophecy. Its first gifted owner 
survived its adoption with his well-earned 
baronetcy but a little over a decade, and the 
second baronet has only enjoyed his succes- 
sion to the paternal dignity and to the shekels 
accumulated by art for a trifle over twelve 
months. Most people were painfully surprised 
to hear that Sir Everett Millais had succumbed 
to an attack of pleurisy a few weeks ago, after 
a few days’ illness, for he was a man of an 
iron constitution, apparently, and barely forty 
years of age. The third baronet, Sir John 
Everett Millais, is only nine years old, but his 
childish features are tolerably well known to 
the public, since he sat to his grandfather a 
few years ago as a model for the well-known 
picture, Bubbles. 


Madame Eleanora Duse has been touring 
through Switzerland with her daughter. The 
latter, who rejoices in the original name of 
Manchette, is a tall brunette of fragile build, 
in the meridian of her teens, towering fully a 
head higher than her mother, whom in facial 
lineaments she strongly resembles. Mlle. 
Manchette shares, too, her mother’s melan- 
choly cast of countenance, though unlike her 
mother she is extremely simple in her attire— 
even Puritanically so. The two ladies are 
inseparable, and although Italian is their native 
language, theirtalk is carried on exclusively in 
French. Like a true Italian Madame Duse is 
wonderfully partial to feathers, and black 
feathers of imposing dimensions adorn her hats. 
Though extremely elegant in her toilettes, she 
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is unlike actresses in general, certainly not 
partial to jewelry, powder, perfumery and 
paste. The famous actress is by no means the 
invalid many of the newspapers make her out 
to be. What she most needs is peace, and 
she declares that the tranquilizing influence of 
Manchette’s society during their holiday trip 
has done her nerves a world of good. 


LOVE OVERCOMES 


Laring noon lay upon the land, the sun 
{. beat upon the white plains from which 


rose clouds of alkali dust, stinging, 

The little stream had turned to a 
brackish canal which crawled under the 
blighted, stunted trees. Nowhere a sign of 
freshness, of greenness, to rest the weary eyes. 
The fierce heat of the Western summer . held 
the world in its cruel grasp. At the turn of 
the cafion, close to the foul stream and under 
the few sickly trees, there stood the camp of 
the government survey—those brave pioneers 
of civilization. It would have been an unat- 
tractive sight at the best of times ; a few travel- 
stained tents, around which sprawled the men— 
huge, red-shirted laborers watching their 
dinner boiling in a pot—and at a little distance 
the larger tent of the engineer. Now in the 
blazing noon it had an unspeakable air of dreary 
sordidness. 

A woman on horseback was gazing at this 
scene from the head of the cafion with the 
steadfast look of one long accustomed to it. 
She sat her horse, a ‘* painted Indian’’ pony, 
like a queen reviewing her troops, and the 
face under the old felt hat was regal in its ex- 
pression. Her gaze traveled slowly over the 
wide, desolate plain to the camp from which 
came laughter and oaths floated up to her. 
She shivered slightly, but did not look away. 
Gradually before her intent, unwavering eyes, 
the plain and the camp began to fade, and in 
their place arose a haze out of which grew a 
long stretch of sea, swishing against the rocks 
in cool green waves which glittered in the 
moonlight. Just out of the reach of the sea 
stood a hotel blazing with lights, from which 
came the sound of soft music and softer laugh- 
ter as men and women swept about in the 
dance. On the wide porch a slender girl lay 
in a steamer chair, surrounded by a group of 
witty men and beautiful women—herself the 
centre and heart of it all. 

The sea and the summer night vanished, 
and now it was a bright day in spring, and a 
girl dressed in a gown of exquisite fit and finish 
walked up the avenue chatting gaily with the 
man at her side, while again and again her 
conversation was interrupted to bow and smile 
to some acquaintance. 

The street was a salon now, in which the 
girl—always the same girl—stood receiving 
the most distinguished guests of the day. 
Like the colors of a kaleidescope came these 
scenes, these glimpses from another life replete 
with splendor and light. 

Slowly these colors dimmed, passing into 
the cruel white of the plain, which stretched 
to meet the pitiless sky. The camp lay 
sweltering by the river bank. The woman 
raised herself, pressed her clasped hands out- 
ward, as if in supplication, and then sank low 
in the saddle, whispering hoarsely, ‘¢ This is 
my home ; this is my life.”” 

‘<Hello, up there,’’ called a voice, and a 
man came striding up the trail. He was tall 


pitiless. 
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and strong, with a head and face such as the 
old Greeks loved to give their gods—full of 
power and strength and yet of tenderness and 
beauty. He came close to the horse and put 
his arms around the woman's waist. ‘* You 
are tired, sweetheart,”” he said. 

The woman looked into his eyes and her 
face was full of a tender joy, like the coming 
of the sun through the dawn. 

** No,”’ she said, ** I was tired; but I am 
rested now.”” 


Mary Dwight. 


SUZETTE 


A’ me Zidore thrust her head in at the 
window to tell Suzette that Michel 
Jardeau was dead. 

‘* Ah, bon Dieu!’ cried the girl, clasping 
her hands, ‘*c’ pauv’ Michel !"" 

Ma'’me Zidore had heard the news from 
one of Chartrand’s ‘*hands*’ who was pass- 
ing with his wagon through the cut-off when 
she was gathering wood. Her old back was 
at that moment bent beneath the fagots. She 
spoke loud and noisily in shrill outbursts. 
With her unsteady, claw-like fingers she kept 
brushing aside the wisp of wiry gray hair that 
fell across her withered cheek. 

She knew the story from beginning to end. 
Michel had boarded the Grand Ecore flat that 
very morning at daybreak. Jules Bat, the 
ferry man, had found him waiting on the bank 
to cross when he carried the doctor over to see 
Racell’s sick child. He could not say whether 
Michel were drunk or not ; he was gruff and 
ill-humored and seemed to be half asleep. 
Ma’me Zidore thought it highly probable that 
the young man had been carousing all night 
and was still under the influence of liquor when 
he lost his balance and fell into the water. A 
half dozen times Jules Bat had called out to 
him, warning him of his danger, for he per- 
sisted in standing at the open end of the boat. 
Then all in one miserable second over he went 
like a log. The water was high and turbid 
as a boiling caldron. Jules Bate saw no 
more of him than if he had been so many 
pounds of lead dropped into Red River. 

A few people had assembled at their gates 
across the way, having gathered from snatches 
of the old women’s penetrating tones that 
something of interest had happened. She left 
Suzette standing at the window and crossed the 
road slant-wise, her whole gaunt frame reveal- 
ing itself through her scanty, worn garments 
as the soft, swift breeze struck her old body. 

' «Michel Jardeau est mort! ** she croaked, 
telling her news so suddenly that the women 
all cried out in dismay, and little Pavie Ombre, 
who was just reviving from a spell of sickness, 
uttered not a sound, but swayed to and fro and 
sank gently down on her knees in a white, dead 
faint. 

Suzette retired into the room and approach- 
ing the tiny mirror that hung above the chest 
of drawers proceeded to finish her toilet, in 
which task she had been interrupted by Ma’me 
Zidore’s abrupt announcement of Michel Jar- 
deau’s death. 

The girl every little while muttered under 
her breath : 

**«C’ pauv’ Michel.”” Yet her eyes were 
quite dry ; they gleamed, but not with tears. 
Regret over the loss of ** poor Michel ** was in 
nowise distracting her attention from the care- 
ful arrangement of a bunch of carnations in the 
cails of her lustrous brown hair. 
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Yet she was thinking of him and wondering 
why she did not care. 

A year ago—not so long as that—she had 
loved him desperately. It began that day at 
the barbecue when, seized with sudden infatua- 
tion, he stayed beside her the whole day long ; 
turning her head with his tones, his glances 
and soft touches. Before that day he had 
seemed to care for little Pavie Ombre who had 
come out of her faint and was now wailing and 
sobbing across the way, indifferent to those 
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She turned her head this way and that way 
before the small glass noting the effect of the 
carnations in herhair. She gave light touches 
to the trimmings about her neck and waist, 
and adjusted the puffed sleeves of her white 
gown. She moved about the small room with 
a certain suppressed agitation, returning often to 
the mirror, and sometimesstraying tothe window. 

Suzette was standing there when a sound 
arrested her attention—the distant tramp of an 
advancing herd of cattle. It was what she 





rained during the morning ; and Suzette could 
see them now, approaching with slow, swing- 
ing motion and tossing of long horns. 
Mothers had run out, gathering and snatching 
their little ones from the road. Baptiste, one 
of the drivers, shouted hoarsely, cracking his 
long whip, while a couple of dogs tore madly 
around snapping and barking. ; 
The other driver, a straight-backed young 
fellow, sat his horse with familiar ease and 
carelessness. He wore a white flannel shirt, 





who might hear her in passing along the road. 
But after that day he cared no longer for Pavie 
Ombre or any woman on earth besides Suzette. 
What a weariness that love had finally become 
to her, only herself knew. 

Why did he persist ? why could he not have 
understood ? His attentions had fretted her 
beyond measure ; it was torture to feel him 
there every Sunday at Mass with his eyes fas- 
tened upon her during the entire service. It 
was not her fault that he had grown desperate 
—that he was dead. 


DUTCH ROOM OF THE GROLIER CLUB—EAST SIDE 
(See text) 


had been waiting for; what she had been 
listening for. Yet she trembled through her 
whole supple frame when she heard it, and the 
color began to mount into her cheeks. She 
stayed there at the window looking like a 
painted picture in its frame. 

The house was small and low and stood a 
little back, with no inclosing fence about the 
grass plot that reached from the window quite 
to the edge of the road. 

All was still, save for the tramp of the ad- 
vancing herd. There was no dust, for it had 
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coarse trousers and leggings and a broad- 
brimmed gray felt. From the moment his 
figure appeared in sight, Suzette did not 
remove her eyes from him. The glow in her 
cheeks was resplendent now. 

She was feeling in anticipation the penetra- 
tion of his glance, the warmth of his smile 
when he should see her. He would ride up to 
the window, no doubt, to say good-by and she 
would give him the carnations as a remem- 
brance to keep till he came back. 


(Continued from page 266) 
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(Continued from page 262) 

But what did he mean. She turned a little 
chill with apprehension. Why, at that precious 
moment should he bother about the unruly 
beast that seemed bent upon making trouble? 
And there was that idiot, that pig of a Baptiste 
pulling up on the other side of him—talking 
to him, holding his attention. Meére de Dieu ! 
how she hated and could have killed the 
fool ! 

With a single impulse there was a sudden 
quickened movement of the herd—a dash for- 
ward. Then they went! with lowered, toss- 
ing heads, rounding the hend that sloped 
down to the ford. 

He had passed! He had not looked at her ! 
He had not thought of her! He would be gone 
three weeks—three eternities ! and every hour 
freighted with the one bitter remembrance of 
his indifference ! 

Suzette turned from the window—her face 
gray and pinched, with all the warmth and 
color gone out of it. She flung herself upon 
the bed and there she cried and moaned with 
wrenching sobs between. 

The carnations drooped from their fastening 
and lay like a blood-stain upon her white 


neck. 
Kate Chopin. 


A LITTLE PURITAN PSYCHE 


‘* Who taught the first little girl how to dance? 
I know, I know. 
She saw how the butterflies flitter and glance, 
And the tall lady-grasses retreat and advance, 
She watched little Columbine caper and prance ; 
They taught her to dance—I know,’”’ 


Ittle Puritan Constance sat by the open 
latticed window with the moonlight 
streaming over her. She wore a soft, 

snowy handkerchief crossed over the bosom of 
her dove-gray gown and a close white cap was 
tied under her chin. A veritable moonshine 
maiden she looked, for the silver rays paled the 
deep red gold of her braided hair, and turned 
the rose of her cheek to pearly white. 

Beyond the latticed window lay a stretch of 
daisied meadow leading down to the water. 
The moonbeams marked from thence a fairy 
foot path across the bay to the forest heights of 
Mt. Wollaston. 

‘<I wonder, oh, I wonder,’’ said Constance 
to herself, ‘* what sort of a thing this may-pole 
at Merry Mount may be, and whether, as 
Aunt Anne sayeth, the eyes of a little Puritan 
maid would be forever cursed did she but once 
look thereupon.”” 

She rose and wandered out into the world 
of moonlight and daisies. She began to pick 
the starry flowers and to weave them deftly 
into a crown. The sweet witchery of the 
June night crept into the heart of this little 
Puritan maid. Dreamily she laid off her cap 
and unbraided her long fair hair. 

«« At Merry Mount, ‘tis said, they wreathe 
themselves with flowers—thus,’” she whispered, 
setting the daisy crown upon her head. She 
threw off her wide white neckerchief and gar- 
landed the dove-gray frock with the golden- 
hearted flowers. 

Out into the open green before the house 
stepped Constance in her brave array. Gently 
she began to sway; then ere long her little 
feet were twinkling over the grass. The 
white wine of the moonlight had gone to her 
head. For there with the nodding daisies for 
lookers-on, a little Puritan maid danced—a 
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little Puritan maid taught from babyhood that 
love of ornament was sinful and that to move 
the body rhythmically, or even to frolic over- 
much, was ungodly. 

Dame Anne Chester came early home that 
evening from good-wife Porter's apple-bee. 
She started back in terror when she neared her 
house and beheld a little figure decked with 
daisies dancing in the moonlight. At first she 
thought it a spirit. The next moment, how- 
ever, a heavy hand grasped the shoulder of the 
little dancer, and Constance turned to look 
into her aunt’s fat red face distorted with anger. 

«¢Constance Chester,’’ said Dame Anne, 
sternly, ‘‘art thou my niece, reared and taught 
by me, and dost thou in my absence disgrace 
my pious dwelling-place by these heathenish 
doings? How many of our godly people have 
seen thy foolish abandonment I know not !"’ 

‘*Dear Aunt Anne, forgive me, I did not 
think,*’ Constance looked around confusedly. 
‘* Indeed I did not think. It was the moon- 
light and the beauty of the world that tempted 
me. Oh, please forgive me, Aunt Anne!”’ 
sinking to her knees as she saw no sign of re- 
lenting in her aunt’s cold eyes. 

Dame Anne folded her arms and looked 
down contemptuously upon Constance. “1am 
well-nigh discouraged with thee, Constance,*’ 
she said, bitterly; ‘I fear I can never make of 
thee a gentle, modest, pious Puritan maid. 
Thou art too like thy mother, a flighty chit of 
sixteen when my brother married her, then and 
thereafter a sinful, pleasure-loving woman, 
given to fine dresses and gew gaws—a hanger- 
on at the vilest, most corrupt court in Christ- 
endom.”’ 

Dame Anne paused abruptly and her face 
reddened with anger again, for all temporary 
penitence and sorrow had faded from the 
child’s eyes. She was listening with eager 
interest to Dame Anne’s account of her own 
mother, never before spoken of between them. 

‘¢When thou wert a mere babe, Con- 
stance,’ she went on harshly, ‘*I took thee 
from thine unworthy mother after thy pious, 
God-fearing father’s untimely death. I fled 
with thee to New England where I hoped to 
rear thee to live righteously and walk piously 
as my brother would have wished. But my 
labors have been for naught. Thy listless 
mind, thy heedless ways, not only to-night, 
but always, seem to show that from the be- 
ginning thou wert predestined to perdition and 
may not be saved.”” 

All the eager light died out of the child’s 
face. 

“Oh, Aunt Anne, say not that thou be- 
lievest that of me,’’ she moaned faintly. 

‘*Thou has been backsliding now a long 
time, preferring to idly trifle with flowers or 
chase butterflies on the green, rather than to 
learn and practice more maidenly arts. Ay, 
Constance,’ Dame Anne declared, cuttingly, 
** yonder at Merry “Mount, as the rabble roat 
call their heathenish den, I greatly fear the evil 
one rejoiceth with his boon companions over 
thy lost soul.*’ 

Dame Anne Chester turned and waddled 
into the house leaving that small, flower- 
wreathed figure crouching upon the ground. 
Well she knew the blow she had dealt this lit- 
tle tender Puritan maid, who, in common with 
many another child in that iron age, had often 
shudderingly asked herself : 

‘*Am I born to be damned? Was I pre- 
destined to heil ?”” 

Incredible anguish did such little souls often 
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suffer, dreading lest the inevitable curse had 
fallen upon them. 

Presently Constance staggered to her feet 
and wandered aimlessly down to the water's 
edge. If she must be lost at the end, what 
did it matter where she went now? Why 
should she try to finish her daily stint at 
knitting or spinning—to learn her aunt’s house- 
wifely arts—to listen to the Word of God at 
meeting? If her soul was damned, none of 
these good works could avail her aught. 

A little boat lay near, rocked by the gentle 
ripples of the bay. With a blind impulse, 
Constance stumbled into it. The skiff loos- 
ened from its fastenings by her step began 
slowly to drift away from the shore. The 
moon hid herself behind a passing cloud and 
the waters looked dreary and threatening. But 
Constance heeded none of these things ; 
crushed with misery, she cowered down on an 
old sail in the bottom of the boat. There, 
wore-out at last, she sank away to sleep. 


* * * 


When the moon rose, revelry began at 
Merry Mount. The day had been too hot 
even for sports and pleasure. But now that 
the evening breeze came faintly from the sea, 
the jovial colonists gathered around the house 
of their chief and clamored that he should 
invent a new pastime for their evening's sport. 

‘‘ Faith, my children,’’ quote that jolly 
worthy, ‘*I believe ye have drained me dry. 
Not an idea can my poor brain bring forth. 
Stay though,’’ he cried brightening, ‘a 
masque is the thing, the masque of Cupid and 
Psyche it shall be. Little black-eyed Will 
Page shall be our Cupid with one of the 
smaller lads for his Psyche, while we, my 
hearties, may accoutre ourselves as the gods of 
high Olympus.”’ 

‘© Ay, gods we will be!’’ chorused the 
merry crew. 

*¢ Thou, Marcus Lowrie, wilt foot it fleetly 
as winged Mercury. My good friend, Simon 
Awkwright, shall be arrayed in all the pano- 
ply of battle and be our mighty Mars. Sam 
Temple, thou mayst be Pluto, god of hell, 
and see to it that thou art properly terrible to 
look upon.”’ 

‘¢ Hail, Jupiter, king of all the gods !°" the 
merrymakers shouted, doffing their caps to 
their chief. 

He bowed in acknowledgment, adding, 
‘¢ Ye need provide no Venus for this pageant. 
I will undertake to lure the goddess of beauty 
herself from her bower to attend your revels" 

The Lady Maia was a niece of Thomas 
Morton, the leader of that ill-fated royalist and 
episcopal settlement in New England, com- 
monly known as Merry Mount. She was 
but lately arrived in .America, and though 
she had placed herself under the care of her 
uncle, she apparently had but little sympathy 
with ‘*the silken dalliance’’ of him and 
his fellows in the colony. In England Lady 
Maia was the head tapestry-worker to the 
queen, and had lost no time in setting up 
her work frame in the strange new world, 
where daily she plied her needle, unmindful of 
the revelry going on about her. 

To-night she sat by ne open window so 
absorbed in musing that she did not hear a 
foot-step at the door. 

‘¢ God be with thee, fair niece !°’ 

‘*¢ And with thee, mine uncle! Be seated, 
pray.”* 


(Continued on page 268) 
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*¢ Nay, Lady Maia, I must not dally, I have 
a boon to crave of thee. A masque is on to- 
night. Thou wouldst mightily please me if 
thou wouldst for once show thyself in charac- 
ter among my followers. Thou wilt make a rare 
goddess of beauty in that peach-colored frock 
I saw thee wear at the queen’s birthday fete.”’ 

‘© Ah, mine uncle,’’ sadly said the Lady 
Maia, ‘* Why art thou so absorbed in these 
perpetual mummeries and jig shows? Thou 
hast a keen wit, a learned mind, why dost thou 
spend thy life as one long holiday—with thy 
may-pole and such like flummery ?”’ 

‘* How now, my niece, what’s gone wrong 
with thee ? I did not look for such a stream of 
eloquence to flow from those sweet lips,” 
answered the leader of Merry Mount in dis- 
pleased surprise. 

But the Lady Maia did not heed him. 
‘‘«Thou knowest why I am come to New 
England and thou knowest too that I need 
help that only thou canst properly give me, 
being mine own kinsman. But always thou 
art too busy with thy work or play to heed my 
oft-repeated requests for counsel and aid.”’ 
She laid her hand earnestly upon his arm. 
*« Mine uncle, say that to-morrow thou wilt 
consider how to direct me in my task. Then 
in loving gratitude I will hide my reluctant 
spirit under my rose-colored robe and flaunt 
me with the gayest at thy court of folly.” 

Thomas Morton drew a long breath. ‘I 
would I had by the neck that meddlesome 
servant who started thee with her idle tale upon 
this wild-goose chase. There are many settle- 
ments in New England and traveling from one 
to the other is not easy—for one so hated as I 
am here. ‘Thou dost not understand how dif- 
ficult a task thou art setting thyself and me. 
But there,’’ he said at last, ‘*come my lady, 
I pledge myself to aid thee. Now haste and 
don thy rosy braveries. The music hath be- 
gun and I behold a wondrous gathering of 
gods and goddesses disporting themselves 
about our beauteous may-pole.”” 


* * * 


Under the may-pole, ‘the banner staff of 
the gay colony,”” sat Jupiter arrayed in all the 
mock splendor of mighty whiskers and velvet 


robes. Beside his chair of state stood a radiant 
being, worthy to represent the goddess of 
beauty. Very fair and sweet the Lady Maia 
looked in her clinging draperies of peach- 
colored silk made in the latest court style. 
Her masses of red-gold hair were fastened in a 
Greek knot and bound with a fillet of costly 
pearls, the gift of her royal mistress. 

«« Mine honest host of Merry Mount’” felt 
well pleased with his device of sport as he sat 
balancing on his left hand the bird of Jupiter— 
a stuffed eagle with outspread wings. ‘*On 
with the masque!*’ he cried, waving his 
sceptre. 

Just then a chubby lad of about fourteen, 
clad in close-fitting, white silk garments, and 
carrying a bow and arrow, ran out of the 
motley crowd and knelt at the feet of the king 
of the revels. 

«“ Most high Jupiter,’ he said, ‘*the masque 
may not begin for the reason that I am a lone 
Cupid without a Psyche. The young lads, 
being sorely unwilling to wear wench’s. weeds, 
have all betaken themselves in hiding to the 
woods.”” 

Jupiter frowned. 

«Go, my son; hale them quickly from 
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their holes and bring them before me. I'll 
teach them to spoil our sport after this fash- 
ion.” 

‘It’s but fitting that I too should go with 
thee to help thee, my Cupid, since for this one 
evening I am thy mother. Come. Let us 

a 

Truth to tell, the Lady Maia was beginning 
to shrink from the rude staring of the revelers 
who had scarcely seen her before. She was 
glad of an excuse to leave the merry scene. 
So the two radiant figures slipped away through 
the trees. For some time they searched for 
the culprits in what Will Page considered the 
likeliest haunts. At length the lady’s light 
robe became entangled in some briers, and she 
and Will Page were busy over it when a grim 
and terrible figure emerged from the shadow 
of the trees and startled them. 

It was Sam Temple, whose classic education 
was insufficient to enable him to conceive how 
Pluto, god of hell, should be represented. He 
consequently appeared in that character ar- 
rayed like the devil of popular fancy at that 
time, with horns, hoof and tail. He worea 
bright red cloak, and had painted a disagree- 
able leer upon his face. Could they have 
seen him, Sam Temple’s portrayal of Pluto 
would doubtless have astonished the Greek and 
Latin worshippers of that saturnine but stately 
deity. 

*¢ May I help a fair lady in distress?** and 
the lord of Hades stooped to untangle the god- 
dess of beauty’s draperies from the underbrush. 
Then it was that little Will Page, gazing 
down upon the moonlit expanse of the bay 
spied a small boat in an angle of the shore. 
Instantly he was all alert. 

*©Ah, 1 have it! *Tis in Master Awk- 
wright’s skiff the rogues have hid, intending to 
be off shortly upon the bay and then we may 
whistle for our Psyche." He tugged at Lady 
Maia’s hand, ‘¢ Let us haste and catch them.”’ 

** Go thou, Master Pluto,’’ the lady replied. 
*¢ Thou canst better aid him than I ; I will fol- 
low more slowly by necessity of my gar- 
ments.’” 

Somewhat reluctantly Sam Temple left 
Lady Maia’s side and started after Will Page, 
who had already run down the slopes to the 
water's edge. Slyly the two crept up to skiff 
to surprise the hidden boys. Will Page was 
the first to reach the boat and then gave a 
shout of astonishment. 

‘Why, ‘tis a little lass fast asleep ! °° 

The ringing boyish voice awoke the sleeper 
inthe boat. She sat up, a little maid whose 
red-gold hair was bound with sleepy, half-shut 
daisies. The first thing her eyes, still heavy 
with slumber, fell upon was that satanic por- 
trayal of Pluto in the person of Temple. Her 
gaze widened with horror and she wrung her 
hands. 

«¢Oh, please, I beg of thee, give me back 
my soul! Indeed—indeed, I did not mean to 
sell it to thee. I did not think; *twas the 
moonlight—and the little daisies—and all the 
wide sweet world, and so I did dance upon the 
green. Oh, I pray thee give me back my 
soul?’*” 

Sam Temple sank back against a tree with 
a loud guffaw. ‘‘ Oh, ho, ! she taketh me for 
thejfiend himself. Mine is a fine disguise. I 
must tell the lads this, “twill be a rare joke!” 
and he laughed loud and long. 

Constance, for it was she, covered her face 
with her hands, being overcome with bewilder- 
ment and terror. She recalled her aunt’s 
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words about the glee of Satan and his chosen 
crew over her destruction. 

A clear, sweet voice broke in upon Sam 
Temple's merriment : 

«« What is *t, Will Page?”* 

Constance looked up and saw a wondrously 
lovely being standing before her. ‘¢AmTI in 
heaven, after all, and art thou an angel come 
to help me win back my lost soul?”’ she faf- 
tered. 

The Lady Maia knelt down beside the boat 
and stroked the child’s golden hair. ‘* Nay, 
my little one, thou art dreaming yet. Canst 
thou not tell us thy name, and how thou 
camest h'ther?”’ 

A strange feeling of happiness stole over 
Constance. Never had any one before spoken 
so tenderly to her or touched her so caressingly. 
Her little heart starved so long for love beat 
fast as she answered timidly : 

‘IT am Constance Chester, sweet lady, and 
I have lived at the house of mine aunt, Dame 
Anne Chester.”” 

Then a wonderful thing happened which 
sorely bewildered Will Page and Master Tem- 
ple. For the Lady Maia snatched little Con- 
stance to her breast, crying out: ‘‘It is my 
child, mine own child—that I came to America 
to find!** and her tears of joy rained down 
upon the fair little face of Constance. 

Here little Will Page thought it high time 
that he should be taking some part in the small 
drama. 

‘«Dear lady,’’ he said, eagerly, ‘‘ may she 
not come and join in the masque now and be 
my Psyche? It was I that did find her, and 
she is already flower-crowned.”” 

« Ay,”” put in Master Sam Temple, ‘hath 
she not come to our Merry Mount Olympus 
begging for an immortal soul as did Cupid’s 
Psyche of old? *Tis fit she should bear the 

a: 
. The Lady Maia smiled through her tears, 
but shook her head. 

‘« Nay, little Will, my child is o’erwrought 
with bewilderment and alarm. I must take 
her quietly home. To-morrow perhaps thou 
mayst come and see thy Psyche. Now, go 
thou and Master Temple to mine uncle and 
tell him how I have found my daughter.”’ 

Master Thomas Morton shrugged his shoul- 
ders when he heard the news. 

** Well, well!*’ he thought, ‘*’tis an ill 
wind indeed that blows naught of good along 
with it. The little wench’s coming hath 
spoiled my masque, but hath saved me the vex- 
atious task of scouring New England with my 
niece in search of her. Avy, “tis well!”*’ 

Meantime in a certain moonlit room at 
Merry Mount a beautiful lady sat clasping a 
little sunny-haired lass as if she could never 
let her go. 

‘*God hath sent thee to me, my little 
daughter, knowing how I have longed for 
thee.”” 

But Constance was an honest little soul. 

«© Ah, mother, I am full of wickedness, 
Thou canst not love me when I tell thee all. 
This very night,’’ hiding her face on her 
mother’s breast, ‘‘I did—dance—upon the 
green !"° 

Her "voice was very faint. Suppose this 
fairy lady who told her to say ‘‘ mother,” 
should push her away as Dame Anne had 
done ! 

But the mother smiled and dropped a kiss 
upon the shining head against her bosom. 


(Continued on page 270) 
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‘* Nay, my daughter, I hold it no sin when 
a little happy, innocent maid dances for joy in 
the beauty of God’s world. Do not the 
lovely flowers and the green leaves do the 
same, when gentle breezes from heaven 
blow ?”” 

So Constance found her lost soul. 

Mary A. Winston. 
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PLAID EFFECTS—COAT CUTS—THE COVERT 


€ tur drapers are showing cloths of the 


 ® or 


rough-faced variety in rather subdued 

effects. The bold stripes and checks 
have given way to partially visible plaids in 
browns, grays, steels and other staple fabric 
colorings. It is noticeable that trousers are in 
very quiet effects, fine and scarcely visible 
stripes being the most popular. It will be 
correct to have a double-breasted or single- 
breasted sack coat of black or blue stuff with 
trousers of a different fabric and effect. The 
double-breasted coats close with three buttons, 
have generous lapels and are quite short. This 
makes it a square, boxlike-looking garment. 

I do not think that any of the fancy fabrics 
look well in a double-breasted sack, therefore 
I should advise my readers to retain the solid 
colored fabrics if they prefer double to single- 
breasted sack coats. 

Waistcoats for sack suits will be made in 
the single or double-breasted style. There 
will be little if any change in the evening 
dress or the haberdashery that goes with it. 
Here and there the tailor has made a little 
change, but this is hardly noticeable. 

In top coats the new covert, which is a heavy, 
box-like affair, will be the popular coat for ordi- 
nary day wear. This coat should always be 
made of covert cloth. The seams are heavily 
strapped, the cuffs and edges are liberally 
stitched, and the lapels are big. The pockets 
are inserted not patched, and there is no change 
or breast pocket. The formal top coat will be 
a straight-cut Chesterfield of vicuna. These 
coats will come just below the knee and will 
be rather full about the skirts. They will fall 
straight away from the shoulder something like 
the smock that one sees onthe English butcher 
or baker. 

Cravats will be made in very bright effects. 
Rich Scotch mauves, full plaids, vivid Roman 
stripes, Arabian treatments and the always 
shoppy spots will be brought out. The to-be- 
tied scarfs, such as Ascots and four-in-hands, 
will look best in the figured and bias striped 
effects. Ties go well in plaids, and Ascots 
look well in Scotch effects ; but the rich satins 
with swivelled effects in silks tie better and 
look better than lined or checkered patterns. 
As small cravats will be popular pick out small 
effects. The wide end cravats have been put 
aside. They may go well for winter, but 
during the autumn the narrow cravats in neat 
effects will certainly be the best. 








Those who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or through a news- 
dealer. Only enough copies to cover actual 
demands are supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 


A NEW SKIRT AND HOW IT LOOKS IN ONE 


COSTUME 
Bye - is a new Paris skirt for the winter, as 


we were sure there would be. It is in 

two distinct parts and occasionally 
three. The top fits the figure very closely and 
the second part is attached to it in the 
most graceful lines, inaking a flare at the bot- 
tom which is perfection. When in three parts, 
the middle piece produces a different flare still. 
It is an expensive skirt, because of the amount 
of material devoured, but economy has no part 
in fashionable creations. Here is a description, 
to prove it, of a pearl-gray ladies’-cloth 
gown, built for an American patron: The 
skirt hangs separately over a taffeta skirt of the 
same shade, having on the bottom a ten-inch 
pliss¢ flounce. The cloth skirt is trimmed 
with three graduated cloth bands, cut exactly 
from that part of the skirt over which they are 
laid, which is their charm, of course, and 
stitched down on each edge. These bands 
cross the skirt, the widest at the bottom, 
and so on. As they approach the front 
on the right side, they draw closer to- 
gether, to take a swirling curve on the 
left, and rise up to the belt where they 
all three meet. There is a round, seamless 
back to this bodice, which has a yoke defined 
by three bands of cloth stitched like straps. 
The front is a blouse, open in the middle, but 
held together at the bust by a cloth-stitched 
strap, ornamented at each end by a large white 
satin button, its design wrought in finest gold 
spangles. There is a narrow rose-crimson 
cloth basque, having a gold and silver gimp 
around the bottom. In front there are crim- 
son cloth revers, and over these again are 
chinchilla revers, but somewhat smaller. A 
high gray cloth collar, with two rounded ear 
scallops, is lined with crimson cloth edged 
with a narrow puff of gray velvet. There is 
an inside neck band in crimson cloth, above 
which is the heading of a lace and lawn chemi- 
sette, which consists of a pouch front and two 
hanging lawn and lace scarf-ends, one above 
the other. The beauty of this gown is very 
evident in every detail. The. belt is laid in 
gray velvet folds, has a cloth strap across the 
centre of the waist in the back, with two large 
white satin buttons, while in front the velvet 
is also strapped across by a cloth strap and 
white satin buttons. The sleeves are ultra 
smart, in gray velvet, machine-plaited or 
plissé. On the length of arm the velvet is 
laid flat, the cross lines, where it had been 
plissé, turned to charming effect. The upper 
part is draped and retains the plissé, very 
closely crushed together. Nothing lovelier 
can be imagined! The wrists have a touch 
of crimson cloth and silver and gold passe- 
menterie. It is admitted on all sides that we 
are about to wear the prettiest and most be- 
coming gowns for many a year. 


PERSONALITIES 


- a recent magazine review of a novel by 


an ‘*unknown’’ author the following 
words occur: ‘* These are days when 
personality is everything, days when few 
readers take much interest in a man’s work 
without some knowledge of the man. It isa 
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fatal mistake for authors to remain in the 
background. The public which buys books 
is entitled to know something about their 
creators, just as no one cultivates the friend- 
ship of a man whose life is masked. A book 
is like a friend. We admit its author to our 
confidence, and we want something in return.”” 

The paragraph is worth quoting because it 
so patently aims to present the view of the 
unreflecting reader. It is a specimen of trade 
cant, and the impertinence of its sophistry is 
the only thing that saves it. But a moment's 
consideration by any reader, however ‘‘ gen- 
eral’’ and light-minded, will show that there 
is not an atom of truth in the whole of this 
ingenuous statement. 

In the first place, the public is far less in- 
terested in the writer of a popular book than 
his publishers, or perhaps the writer himself, 
are willing to believe. So far from being 
everything it really counts for amazingly 
little. The public reads gossip about authors, 
interviews with authors, articles by successful 
writers generously giving away the secret of 
their success, because the literary aliment is 
provided in abundance, is easy of digestion 
and appeals to the average palate which relishes 
gossip of any kind. Magazines and news- 
papers print such material because it is easy to 
get and because they know it is read. And 
magazine and newspaper writer, continue to 
turn in columns of it because it is easy to get 
up and because it meets a ready market. But 
all this does not prove that the public’s interest 
in a successful book has anything to do with 
its knowledge of the author. The public de- 
vours gossip about stage people with more 
gusto than it pretends to feel for the author, 
however celebrated, and remembers the former 
longer. The pictures, perhaps, clinch the 
matter. Most successful authors are middle- 
aged people of plain exterior, whose portraits 
have little intrinsic attraction, whereas appar- 
ently nearly all actresses are young and lovely. 

It seems impossible that the general reader 
can seriously be credited with any genuine 
personal interest in the author of the last novel, 
in face of that well-known popular indifference 
which confuses identities and names even of 
established authors or ungratefully forgets 
them altogether. We have had recently, in 
many widely read magazines and newspapers, 
columns and pages of gossip about Mr. James 
Lane Allen (with and without portraits). Yet 
people say vaguely: ‘* Allen—oh, yes, he’s 
the latest Southern writer, isn’t he?’’ Or 
they allude with enthusiasm to Grant Allen’s 
‘« Choir Invisible." They know the books, 
but the author remains an abstraction, despite 
all the efforts of publishers to give him a 
local habitation and a name. 

Verily, this same General Reader some- 
times buys a book because of hearing the 
name of the writer mooted about, but this by 
no means argues any interest inthe man. The 
book may prosper, but the reader knoweth 
not nor careth, though many editors may have 
conspired to inform him whether the author is 
married or single, still less what are his views 
on matrimony. 

If then ‘the public which buys books’” is 
not greatly set upon knowing ‘‘ something of 
their creators,”” still less is it entitled to know. 
The public has not the shadow of a title to 
know anything about the author, and displays 
its good sense in forgetting promptly whatever 
it is told about him ; while, far from commit- 
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(Continued from page 270) 
ting a fatal mistake by remaining in the back- 
ground, the author generally finds this the part 
of wisdom. 

The really successful book is the concen- 
trated essence of the writer's personality. It 
is the best of him. Very often it is all of him. 
Distinguished authors are rarely shining social 
lights ; they absorb rather than radiate, what 
they have gathered they give out again, not in 
social intercourse nor through newspaper in- 
terviews, but through their work. After the 
advent of his brilliant book the author is quite 
likely to resemble nothing so much as a dry 
sponge. In this condition he is wise not to 
allow himself to be paraded before the public, 
which certainly cannot claim, even if it were 
so disposed, the right to invade his privacy. 

Then all this twaddle about a book being 
like a friend! Some of us may cherish, perhaps, 
with a genuine affection, a well-thumbed 
Pascal, M. Aurelius, or Elia, but we do not 
call these friends. 

The modern book is little else than a lurid 
performer which entertains us for a leisure 
hour and is remembered, if at all, in an agree- 
ably impersonal way. We give it as a rule 
nothing but our attention ; we demand from 
it not an account of its genesis or the details 
of its construction, but an zsthetic emotion. 
As for the author, if the required emotion be 
forthcoming, we buy his next book; but we 
do not write to inquire the quality of his 
ancestors or the color of his eyes. 

Let the author depend upon his book—that 
may mean fame ; not the book on the author 
—that can mean only notoriety. 

Nota Bene. 


THE AVERAGE MAN 


BY WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON 


LI the wise ones declared that he had 

been well named The Average Man. 

Said they: ‘*It so exactly suits him, 

you see. He is just up to the average in every 
way, and not one bit above it.”’ 

I have forgotten the real name of The 
Average Man—he became so generally known 
by his soubriquet. And, to tell the truth, I 
have forgotten nearly all else concerning him. 
I never can accurately describe The Average 
Man, yet I am reasonably certain that his fea- 
tures were of the regulation irregularity, his 
hair and voice rusty, and his whole personal- 
ity, like his clothes, ready-made. 

Before marriage, like the average bachelor, 
he complained of single life; after marriage, 
like the average Benedict, he held certain 
doubts as to connubial bliss. 

He had a wife who, like the average woman 
married to an ordinary man, was too deep for 
him, too broad and too high. And he, like 
the average husband of such a wife, called her 
‘¢ flighty,*’ whereupon she musically laughed. 

He had a son of the average age, with un- 
combable hair, weak eyes, knotty fingers and 
the average number of freckles ; and the son 
looked upon him with the average son’s ad- 
miration for a father. 

He had a dog ; it was just a plain dog such 
as the average man buys, feeds for a year, for- 
gets to feed for a week and then buries. 

He had a house. ‘* Why pay rent ?”” said 
he—a frequent question of the average man— 
and thereupon had one put up for him in a 
suburb by a building and loan association after 
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plans by a nephew in an architectural school, 
who ,of course, submitted them ‘¢ free gratis, 
for nothing,”’ 

I forget the house, but I think it had a high 
stoop, high-backed furniture and high colors 
—in fact everything about it high except the 
ceilings and price. 

At the end of three years he had paid for it. 

The night he came home and told her that 
the last payment had been made his wife 
greeted the announcement thus : 

“Really? That's nice. Now, perhaps you 
can afford a new harp for me.”’ 

He had expected something different from 
her, but perhaps he had expected too much. 
Theaverage man’s expectations have ever been 
too great. 

She played a harp. The Average Man 
really preferred a banjo, and because he was 
The Average Man he said so, whereupon she 
again musically laughed. 

And still she played the harp. 

‘* Yes ; perhaps some day I can afford it,” 
he answered, and went out to see an old friend 
not far away with whom he passed an occa- 
sional ten minutes—once or twice a month, 
perhaps. 

She was younger than his wife, and he 
found her making soup from last night’s 
mutton. She greeted him with a_ broad 
smile and a broader hand. He didn’t com- 
pare the latter to his wife’s delicate one with 
the tapering fingers. Instead he warmly 
grasped it for an instant and helped make the 
soup. 

She asked after his dog, his house, his boy 
and his wife (in that order) and he said they 
were well, 

As the soup began its sputter there came 
from the distance the notes of a harp. 

*¢ She wants a new one,”” said he, and then 
stopped listening. The soup’s bubble was 
more to his fancy. 

When the clock struck six they poured the 
soup into a thick white bechipped tureen and 
he made bold to take a spoonful. Then he 
left and she laughed him a good by. 

Dining at home he appeared contented and 
satisfied, as The Average Man. 

Said he to his wife: ‘*Did you ever make 
soup?’’ 

‘*No,’”’ she answered, and he never asked 
again. 

She still plays the harp, and he is paying for 
a new one on the instalment plan, which is 
about the way The Average Man has of 
obtaining things. 

Perhaps there is a moral in all this (there is 
in the life of The Average Man), but the 
average reader finds morals a bore, so he will 
doubtless forgive the omission. 





THE NEWPORT TRAIN 


“6 Olly! Molly Appleton!*’ The 
speaker was a young and pretty 


girl seated in the car about to leave 
the Grand Central. 

‘©Why, Irene Somers!’’ and another 
pretty girl left the seat opposite, and settled 
herself beside the first speaker. ‘I'm going 
to Stamford ; and you?”” 

‘© To Newport, to Laura Earle’s. She's 
going to have a house party—six girls and six 
men—and that dear litttle Mrs. Durant as 
chaperone. I was just reading a letter from 
Laura telling me all about the guests. What 
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did I do with it? Why, I laid it on the seat 
and you're sitting on it. Never mind, don’t 
move. I'd rather talk now. Who do you 
think is going to be one of the party? Why, 
Ralph Fairbairn. I'm just wild to see 
him. 

‘¢ I've heard of him all my life, but he’s been 
abroad so much we've never met. You know 
grandpa and his father had some sort of an idea 
about uniting the two families by Ralph and 
me marrying. Oh, you needn't laugh; of 
course it may be absurd because we don’t even 
know each other, but every one says he’s too 
handsome and clever and just fine, and I was 
just reading in Laura’s letter where she says, 
‘I want you to meet him as quickly as possible 
because * then I saw you, but I know she 
was going to say ‘so you may know each 
other and grandpa’s dream come true.” It 
was always one of her aircastles, too. 
Wouldn't it be queer—but of course it’s 
absurd.”’ 

At Stamford Molly left the car, and Irene 
was so eager to see the last of her that she did 
not' notice how fast the car was filling until a 
voice at her side said : 

** May I sit here, please ?”” 

A tall, handsome man with an air not quite 
foreign yet not wholly American, was waiting 
in the aisle. 

She moved hastily aside, forgetting to take 
up her letter from the seat. 

As the stranger put his valise in the rack 
Irene read the name Ralph Fairbairn. 

«©Oh!"* she cried, with a little gasp, then 
impulsively, for she was little more than a 
school-girl: 

“«Mr. Fairbairn, I believe. I know you 
through my cousin, Laura Earle.”” 

«¢ And you,” said Mr. Fairbairn, with a 
peculiarly frank smile, “ are Miss Somers. I 
recognize you by the photograph which Miss 
Earle has.”” 

In a few minutes the two were deep in con- 
versation. All that had been told Irene about 
Ralph Fairbairn’s interesting character she 
found more than true. It was with astonish- 
ment she found they had reached New Haven, 
his destination. 

‘*Good by for a few days,’ he said, 
shaking her hand warmly. ‘*I look forward 
to seeing you again at Newport.”’ 

*¢Oh!”° sighed Irene, ‘* he is just fascinat- 
ing. Suppose grandpa’s plans——’ A 
smile finished the sentence. 

Slowly she took up Laura Earle’s letter, and 
began to read where she had left off; 

‘*I want you to meet him as quickly as 
possible, because I want to know your opinion 
of him, my dear . . . I'll tell you a secret, 
we are engaged.” 





Mary Dwight. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months : i. ¢., @ paper three months old is 
20 cents; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents ; @ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
an applied design of black Chantilly, would 
be appropriate 5 and for this bodice you could 
have two skirts,one biack and white narrow 
satin stripes and a peau de soie, 
(4) Waite. 
(5) After eighteen months. 


984. Fashionable Colors. To°A. S.— 

1) What will be the leading colors this 
season in dress goods ? 

(2) Wolen and silk materials ? 

(1) Brown, dark blue, green, black, nar- 
row and corn-flower- blue cloth gowns will be 
worn, also mixed silk and wool and cheviot. 

(2) In silk, biuet, mauve, green, grey and 
figured, for day gowns; and for evening the 
usual light shades with many new light tints, 
whicn are indescribable. A new material 
for evening gowns is shirred silk, which 
comes in all the light colors, and also shaded. 
This is, however, being offered at low 
prices, in the cheaper grade shops, and it is 
likely to be too universal before the season 
over. 


985. Fashionable Winter Overcoat. 
To M.—An argument has come to us as to 
which is to be the most stylish winter over- 
coat this winter ; and knowing that you are 
an authority on such matters, we would like 
to have your opinion. Will you kindly send 
mea description of. this overcoat, and also a 
plate showing the style, etc , if you have any. 

Your question 1s a little indefinite. There 
are many kinds of overcoats, as of course you 
know—covert coats, paddock coats, evening 
coats, driving coats, etc. 

We assume that you are inquiring about the 
standard fashionable top coat, that can be 
worn any hour of the twenty-four. There is 
no question whatever on this point. ‘The 
simple standard coat is a melton, of the quality 
and texture of the dark blue sample that we 
enclose. Dark blue melton, however, is 
somewhat out of date, and the fashionable 
color this year is the smooth light gray cloth 
such as we enclose. This sample is not to be 
taken for texture of material, but for color 
only, 

If you want a thoroughly fashionable coat, 
which is considerably more swell than the 
smooth melton, but adapted not so well for 
all kinds of use, and worn by men who make 
many changes 1n their clothes, and who have 
a large wardrobe of overcoats, the rough ma- 
terial, sample of which is enclosed, 1s exactly 
right in color, material and texture. 

For such an overcoat a fashionable tailor 
would charge you between $80 and $100, 
probably about $90. There is no necessity 
for sending you a plate showing the cut. It 
is a standard coat, of which there are any 
number to be seen. The whole point is to 
have them cut by a first-class tailor so that 
the action of the coat, as the phrase goes, is 
right, the workmanship first-class, and the 
general styie distinguished. You cannot get 
such a coat from a cheap tailor. It 18 utterly 
impossible, Itis just as impossible as it is to 
get swell gowns from cheap dressmakers. It 
is tried over and over again, but it is an ex- 
ceptionally clever man or woman who can 
insist upon a cheap tailor producing stylish 


clothes, and even then there is so much in 
the way clothes are made that no matter how 
well the tailor is instructed by the customer, 


the result is disappointing. 

This overcoat that we describe is sufficiently 
lomg to easily cover a frock coat; it has a 
velvet notched collar, two pockets with flaps, 
and buttons under a fly, that is to say no 


buttons show. It is of course silk lined. 
This coat can be worn with entire propriety 
with the business suit in the morning, a frock 
Ccoatin the afternoon, and with an evening 
suit 


985. What Can Properly be Served 
in the Afternoon. To L. N. I.— (1) 
What would be proper to serve at an informal 


‘ternoon gathering? I mean to take the 
Place of chocolate and wafers or cake and 
‘ream. I should not want more than two 
Or thre: things, 

(1) There are very few things which are 
Proper to serve at an informal afternoon tea — 


chocolate, créme de menthe or café frappé, 
small cakes, toasted muffins, sandwiches, 
Waters, etc., are the only things we know of 





which are served in the afternoon, except at 
large receptions, when salads, bonbons, ices 
and punch is served in addition. 

Wethink paté de foie gras and lettuce, nut 
or olive sandwiches, tea, creme de menthe 
frappé and small cakes would meet your 
requirements. 

See Answers to Correspondents, Vogue, 22 
July, No. 939, for directions for making and 
serving creme de menthe trappé. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


E must soon take leave of our white 
V ) figured foulards, our grenadines 
and baréges, all our transparent 
finery in fact, and eoncern ourselves with 
solid materials, woolens and cloths, serges and 
cachemires, for the days are shortening, and 
cool winds are on the way to make them de- 
sirable as well as necessary. Short flat basques 
—open fronts and revers—still hold for any 
light woolen gown we may choose. The best 
makers offer nothing newer. For younger 
figures the prettiest of new models has a 
slightly blouse bodice without sleeves, in silk 
or velvet of some rich medium color—green, 
blue, crimson or golden brown. Then choose 
a cloth or serge which will harmonize in gray, 
drab, fawn or tan. Thecloth bodice is to be 
cut out in a small V at the neck, back and 
front. The cluth left in front to bele forms 
another V, with the sides of tne V well cut 
out so that the blouse of velvet or silk may 
be shown. The back forms are Eton, show- 
ing a little of the velvet blouse above the belt, 
which should match the blouse and fasten 
with a large silver, gold or fancy buckle of 
some kind. Under this belt are three-cor- 
nered tabs, a short one directly in front, 
giving a finish and continuation to the V 
point of cloth; on each hip the same shaped 
tab, only half again as long, and in the back 
one or two more tabs of the same length; 
but that is to depend on the figure. The 
sleeves should be close to the arm, have 
slight top drapery with two three-cornered 
tabs —not pointed—falling over. The wrists 
are long and spring over the hand, the open- 
ing on the inside arm seam, and the frill of 
chiffon, lace or silk plissé—whichever one 
chooses—is set in at this opening and nowhere 
else, the opening trimmed at the sides with 
three small buttons. For trimming of tabs 
and V openings, and bordering generally, only 
two rows of velvet, or any flat guimp or braid, 
according to the character of the dress mate- 
rial. The skirt in form remains the same as 
what we are now wearing, but has two bands 
straight round the bottom, the lower one 
broader than the upper, and these bands are 
to match the bodice trimming. 


A HIGH BODICE EFFECT 


This same bodice may be turned into a 
high one by the addition of an outside chemis- 
ette built of the same Chantilly, and covering 
the entire neck, as it is attached to a neck 
band of white taffeta and lace, and either 
ends in a square back and front as the décolle- 
tage does, or it may be square in the back 
and pointed in front. The edge is softly 
frilled with lace to match, a ruching of double 
mousseline de soie forms a heading, and 
rosettes of white taffeta ribbon are introduced 
across the shoulders with diamond buckles in 
their centres. 


JEWELED CENTRES FOR BOWS AND ROSETTES 


This is always a charming and effective 
decoration, and seen on all the finest gowns 
this season, the rosettes being of all sizes the 
buckles corresponding. Small bows or large 
ones, the small ones considered rather the 
smarter on bodices, have round, square or oval 
jeweled centres. 

In millinery one continues to see how very 
modish are black velvet bows or rosettes with 
diamond buckles posed on the turned-up hat 
brims giving a touch of smartness in the right 
place, mixed in with ribbons and flowers on 
the left side. 


A TRANSPARENT OR THICK CAPE AT WILL 


To return, however, to the pretty cape ad- 
junct, so useful, convenient and becoming as 
it has proved to be, it may come into play with 
even greater success in the case of a black 
Jace gown for which only one bodice, and 
that a low one, has been built. 


It may be 


transparent—and for that reason most dressy 
—or it may, for more serious occasions, be 
required to look more severe. All that one 
needs to do is to have a separate taffeta cape 
made on the same lines precisely, and should 
be put on first, and after it the lace cape, In 
that way the gown is made fit for day wear 
at certain places where the transparent lace 
cape would be absurdly inappropriate. 

For the moment bodices afford an excuse 
for the wearing of a feather boa —white, gray 
or black ones. ‘These boas, by the way, are 
not all made of feathers, but are intermixed 
with gauze ribbons, ruchings or satin bows 
in part, along with ostrich tips. They soften 
and trim up the face charmingly. 


Sy iy 2 
€ ji WHAT THEY READ ie 


CAPTAIN SHAY. 1786. By 


GEORGE R. R. 


he author finds his justification in the 

I similarity of the causes ot discontent 
which lay back of the great political 
movement of last year and of Shay’s Rebellion 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in 
1786; andin his preface he modestly hopes that 
his book may be found of some value, ‘* even 
though the narrative be dull,’’ because he 
has endeavored to maintain historical accu- 
racy throughout. His narrative is not dull, 


A POPULIST OF 
RIVERS 


but it is presented unskilfully, with a sort of 


naive directness and awkwardness. The 
novelty of the historical situation will inter- 
est the habitual novel reader much more than 
the plain doings of the somewhat unsophisti- 
cated characters. To the knowledge of the 
times, which the writer has:drawn from tra- 
dition and the printed page, he adds a con- 
siderable familiarity with the country around 
Boston, which contributes to the vraisem- 
dlance ; and the little sketch of the notabili- 
ties of the time at the Governor's reception 
is very carefully done. The grievances of the 
over-taxed and poverty-stricken agricultur- 
ists, as set forth in the undated ** Address to 
the People,’’ given on page 288, were sufhi- 
ciently genuine to stir up bitter discontent 
and even opposition to the law, but Captain 
Dan Shay is presented as a rather unusually 
cowardly and low-minded demagogue. The 
little romance which is woven in with the 
story of his disastrous campaign follows the 
usual lines, and the happy ending is fore- 
ordained from the first page. 


There are some minor details, added in the | 


hope of avoiding this very conventionality— 
as the placid country heroine’s habit of stick- 
ing marigolds in her hair, and the Boston 
hero’s custom of whistling and singing aloud 
as he rides along, and of indulging in un- 
seemly vaunting when threatened with per- 
sonal violence. Also there is a _ rasping 
money lender, of the usual type, who sud- 
denly reappears in the last chapter as a sub- 
terranean counterfeiter. The intermingling 
of historical and fictitious characters, on in- 
timate terms with each other, helps the story 


along very considerably. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. ) 
TALES OF SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS. BY AM- 


BROSE BIERCE 


It is evidently the purpose of the pub- 
lishers of this volume to urge it into pop- 
ularity on the tidal wave of favor that 
washed Stephen Crane into temporary and 
undeserved prominence, The book was pub- 
lished in 1892, after being rejected by many 
of the larger American publishing houses, 
and was a failure from a publisher's point of 
view. Few bought it, and it would have 
quietly died a natural death but for Stephen 
Crane’s success with the Red Badge of 
Courage. 

Of the two, Mr. Bierce’s book, besides 
being the earlier, is by far the more clever. 
It deals with the sensations of the soldier in 
battle, reflecting them from the standpoint of 
actual experience. Bierce was a soldier. 
Crane never was. 
former reached maturity before considering it 
necessaty to write a book. 

All but the last and weakest of the nine- 
teen stories in this volume are unpleasant. 
It is a book no one should be advised to read, 





In addition to which the | 


but few would be content to have missed. 
(American Publisher’s Corporation.) 


A GALAHAD OF THE CREEKS. 
YEATS 


BY 8. LEVETT- 


Levett Yeats has read his Kipling, but has 
succeeded in borrowing only some scenery and 
a few little mannerisms, which have not 
helped his weird tale to its fituung gruesome 
conclusion. The story is one of the young 
man (Peregrine) who goes out to India and 
falls in love with the wife (Ruys) of the 
missionary, who rejoices in the euphonious 
sobriquet of Habakkuk Smalley, In due 
time Habakkuk sees Ruys and Peregrine 
kissing inthe garden. This is the way he 
takes it: 

***My God, thou hast forsaken’ me!’ 
Never did cry more bitter come from the 
soul of the prophet than came from the heart 
of Habakkuk Smalley, from the spot where 
he had watched the whole meeting and seen 
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the parting of the two. He had been a wit- 
ness to it all from start to finish, and only 
perhaps a priest could have restrained himself 
as he had done up to now. It seemed as if 
his life had crumbled away. He now knew 
what he had never expected (sic), and like 
an inspiration the motives of his wife in 
forcing him to leave the place flashed upon 
him. After all, the temptation had been 
resisted, and who was he to judge? He 
thought of the lesson his Master had taught 
in a case of terrible reality, and was he, a 
priest of the gospel, to stop at less than this? 
He kneeled (knelt) down on the turf, and 
holding up his hands to heaven, prayed. 
* God,’ he cried, ‘ chou hast hunted me like 
a deer on the mountain side, and I am sorely 
wounded He could say no more, but 
gasped out, ‘Strength ! Strength !’ and then, 
after awhile, a peace came upon him.”’ 

After these interesting feats by the Rev. 
Habakkuk Smalley, the tale proceeds some- 
what furiously. Peregrine and Ruys see the 
error of their ways, Ruys returning to her 
husband and Peregrine going forth to kill 
dacoits. One of the dacoits, however, an- 
ticipates him, and Peregrine gets a bullet in 
the region of the short ribs. 

** ¢ Mother,’ he cried, ‘I am coming ! 
and the strong young spirit had passed *’— 
which, considering the location of the bullet 
and the absence of medical attendance, can 
hardly be thought surprising. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


DESIRABLE OMISSIONS IN 
CONVERSATION 


Ould not conversation be more en- 

\ y joyable if all reference to the dis- 

cordant topics of life were elimi- 
nated? Did you ever stop to think how 
much of our conversation relates to sickness, 
woes and wants generally, and how depressed 
one feels after such a conversation? Many 
are to-day beginning to find this out and so 
are ignoring—at any rate in conversation—all 
that is not bright and cheering. 

The Presbyterian Journal published at the 
beginning of this summer the following arti- 
cle, which so well applies here that we here- 
with include it, feeling sure that many of 
our readers will gladly avail themselves of its 
valuable suggestions : 

THINKING OF OTHERS 


Now that the time for summer outings has 
arrived, and we are absorbed in plans for 
going and doing, we want to remember, as 
we arrange for our own comfort and pleasure, 
the lives outside with which ours come in 
contact. What can we say and do that will 
be helpful to another? What should we 
leave unsaid ? 

Many kindly things will suggest themselves 
to be done, many words or acts suppressed 
that might cause pain. Charity for faults 
will **cover a multitude,’’ and grace—the 
willingness to dothings lovingly —be hourly 
exrecised. 

Yet there is one failing many unconsciously 
indulge in to the weariness and distress of 
their hearers, which if realized as a failing 
would often be restricted, viz., the tendency 
to speak of one’s physical ailments, 

What right have we to spread before 
others an account of some siege of illness, 
often going into tedious minutia, forgetting 
that we ourselves are the only ones especially 
interested in such an affliction. We may de- 
sire sympathy, but does that excuse us for 
thrusting our troubles, mental and physical, in 
the faces of our friends? Does it not show a 
want of delicacy on our part, and of con- 
sideration for them? Some believe that 
repeating accounts of sickness so keeps it in 
mind as to causea liability of its return, and 
that the sympathy of the hearer also helps 
this liability. The physicians say to their 
patients, ** You will be much better if you 
take your minds off of yourselves.’’ This is 
a point worthy of consideration. 

Do we enjoy having our friends relate 
chapters of their ailments? Do not these 
recitals sometimes amount to positive rude- 
ness ? 





VOGUE dated 4 November will 
be a WINTER FASHIONS 
NUMBER of great interest. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES 


Ig. 4656-—-Charming tea-gown of broché 

F silk design on lavender ground. Prin- 

cesse model, open fronts, the bottom 
of skirt waved, and trimming of skirts, fronts, 
revers and wrists, of one side-plaited taffetas, 
ruffle above one of lavender silk. Revers and 
sash of pale apricot velvet. Front of white 
Liberty chiffon tucked, with narrow cerise 
velvet dividing tucks. 

Fig. 4401—Russian-gray covert cloth 
walking dress. Finish on bottom of skirt in 
black velvet, headed by waved lines of gray 
braid. Eton waist, with black velvet revers. 
Cuffs to match on coat sieeves. Collar in the 
back and belt, also of black velvet and gray 
braid headings. Roman silk blouse waist in 
blue, cherry, gold and white. Linen collar. 
Roman silk bow, 

Fig. 4400—Miss’s gown for evenings at 
home, of cadet blue cachemire—pale shade. 
Skirt trimmed with one row of colored silk 
embroidery. Round blouse bodice, half-low 
neck, bordered with same trimming and belt 
to match. Cream-white tucked silk guimpe. 
Collar band of embroidered trimming with 
silk side-plaitings at nape of neck. Tops of 
sleeves shirred at side and draped over arms ; 
cachemire cuffs reversed. 

Fig. 4405—Home toilette of black-and- 
green checker-board block silk satin-faced, 
Skirt touches the ground, trimmed on the 
bottom and across the knees with two rows of 
side-plaited green satin, over which fall plissés 
of black mousseline de soie ; a green satin 
sash, trimmed to match. Boléro of green 
satin striped obliquely with jet, ruffled on the 
edge to match skirt, and worn over a satin 
draped with mousseline de soie blouse. Sleeve 
tops match skirt with green satin draped 
arms. Shirred mousseline de soie, superim- 
posed. Wrist ruffles and neck trimming cor- 
responding with gown trimming generally. 

Fig. 4655—Superb tea gown of rose-pink 
satin, fitted to figure and overdraped with 
silver-striped white lisse, clasped by an 
almond-green velvet corselet. Overdress of 
pink mousseline de soie, entirely wrought 
with silver and gold threads in lace design 
and skirt in court drapery. Jacket bodice 
with jabot fronts, very open and full jockeys 
attached. ‘Tops of sleeves in lisse puffs; the 
close-fitting arms matching overdress. Dia- 
mond-sprinkled tulle gorget with diamond 
slides and plaitings of pink in the back. 

Fig. 4396—Cerise poult de soie petticoat, 
brocaded in black. Flounce of cerise silk, 
striped vertically with transparent rows of 
black Chantilly lace, edge in round points 
with lace bordering and heading. Bottom 
side plaiting of cerise silk. 

Fig. 4393—Yellow satin glacé petticoat 
with deep flounce, plaided with yellow velvet 
ribbon and a ribbon for heading. White 
Maltese lace border over yellow taffeta plait- 
ings. 

Fig. 4381.—Dinner gown and ball dress 
of white lisse, partly embroidered in lilac 
floss and partly incrusted with Marquise lace. 
Front or low bodice, and skirt of lace jeweled, 
sleeves of mauve tulle shirred to the arm with 
triple plaited puffs for jockeys. Turquoise 
blue velvet belr. 

Fig. 4394.— White silk petticoat, having 
a deep flounce in four wide tucks, headed by 
a band of rose-buds in floss, White mousse- 
line de soie plaitings on the bottom, over 
plaitings of white taffata and a fall of white 
silk lace. 

Fig. 4633.—Beige cloth, visiting gown. 
Embroidered in clover design with brown 
chenille. And the bottom of skirt trimmed 
with natural Persian lamb in diamond border. 
Round waist, slightly blouse front trimmed 
to match. Brown velvet collar faced with 
beige bengaline, its high collar split in back 
to match fronts, Sleeves over the arms 
trimmed with fur, double puffs at the tops. 
Beige silk side plaitings at wrists and neck, 

Fig. 4646—Brown tweed forenoon gown, 
tailor-made. Skirt gore in front forms basque 
top, with black braid border, stitched. Bo- 
léro open jacket, trimmed to match, orna- 
mented with two pairs of black moiré bows, 
steel buckles in centre, Simple tailor sleeves. 
Blouse bodice of Roman striped silk, with 
belt to match. 

Fig. 4653—Hunter’s green satin cloth 
walking gown. Bell skirt, trimmed with 
five rows of narrow black Persian lamb. 


Russian blouse to miatch, fronts trimmed 
diagonally to match skirt at the top, and 
opening over a narrow vest of orange moiré, 
with plissés of orange Liberty mousseline, 
face to face. Collar band to match. ‘Tailor 
sleeves, arms in fur rings above elbow. Or- 
ange velvet belt, ornamented with jet set in 
gold. 

Fig. 4652—Tailor-made gown of silver- 
gray cloth. Skirt plain, with three bias folds 
at the top, Blouse bodice, sprinkled with 
steel, three cloth folds at the top. Tight 
sleeves. Jockeys in three bias folds, lined 
with old rose. Old rose velvet belt, fastened 
with black velvet bow. Marquise lace jabot 
hides left side fastening, black velvet bow 
on shoulder. High cloth collar, with old 
rose silk lining. Stitched cloth wrist finish. 


FRONTS 


Fig. 1—Front of rolling silk foundation, 
with bias Roman silk double plissés edged 
with lace, is gathered in front and pointed at 
waist line. Bias collar band, plaited ends in 
the back. 

Fig. 2—Front of white satin foundation or 
any other favorite collar, plissé, collar band 
and double jabot, may be of white or black 
Jace over chiffon matching foundation. Chif- 
fon at back of neck. 

Fig. 3—Front of net, black or colored, in 
three flounces, an entredeux of lace or ribbon 
applied cross-ways before plaiting, collar band 
and two side loops must match ribbon border 
when of ribbon, but when of lace, any col- 
lar becoming. Net plaitings mingle with 
loop at neck. 


THE DUTCH ROOM OF THE 
GROLIER CLUB 


N furnishing as in all other matters, fads 
and fancies have their way, Perhaps 
one of the quaintest instances of this is 

the strictly unique room which, like many 
other of its conceits, is copyable to advantage 
—known as the Tappery ot the Grolier Club. 
This interesting article with its illustrations 
Vogue finds in the House Beautiful—a maga- 
zine that makes each month a most judicious 
selection of subject matter with not the least 
clever of its characteristics being that it does 
not err in giving too much, and what it does 
present is really worthy and helpful. 

The grill room of the Grolier Club is in its 
house, No, 29 East Thirty-second Street, and, 
as the illustrations well indicate, is in the at- 
tractive Dutch style of old New Amsterdam, 
and so natural in appearance that we almost 
wonder if old Peter Stuyvesant has not just 
stumped out of the range of the camera. The 
room is about 15x16 feet and thirteen feet in 
height. The lumber foaming the walls, 
benches and joists is of selected cypress, all of 
which has been worked over by hand and 
roughened sufficiently to give appearance of 
the hewn and square timber universally used 
before the days of saw mills. This is then 
stained an antique shade by a treatment with 
thin paste filler, toned with Van Dyke brown. 
This was put on with a brush and rubbed in 
thoroughly with excelsior, and finally coated 
and rubbed with linseed oil. The floor is 
white pine, with plenty of red knots show- 
ing, and usually strewn with white beach 
sand. The ceiling is made of stout canvas 
stretched taut over the rafters, and sized and 
calsomined with a mixture to produce the ef- 
fect of old and patched plaster, The walls 
above the wainscoting are treated in a similar 
way. The sashes of the windows and the 
doors of the cupboards are glazed with pale 
green translucent bull’s eyes set in led. 

The hearth, upon which many a Welsh 
rarebit has been concocted, is built of red tile. 
The chimney breast is set with Delft tiles, 
and is overhung by the heavy copper hood, 
supported on wrought iron brackets and frame, 
and having a level shelf for utensils. All 
the hardware, including hinges, locks, hooks 
and even the exposed nails, is wrought by 
hand and crudely finished, the designs for 
these and for the other furniture being copied 
from originals or suggested by them. 

The room is really built inside of an ordi- 
nary apartment, and is ventilated by a flue in 
the chinney and by means of the casement 
windows which open into the outer room, It 
is heated by steam, the radiator being cun- 
ningly hidden under the benches, which in- 


vi 


cidentally should be a suggéstive idea for dis 
posing of this most ghastly of all modern jm. 
provements, a steam radiator. Outside the 
door hangs a shingle, on which is painte 
*¢ Tappery’’ in black letters. The batteneg 
door is studded with hand-made nails anj 
closes with a stone suspended from a rope, ip 
place of a spring. The blue and white plate, 
along the walls serve a decorative purpose, 
when not required for more utilitarian pur- 
poses, and indicate how much neglected this 
ancient and pleasing custom -has become. 
Many times when good pictures are nor ob. 
tainable it were better were it revived, and 
that the walls of a dining room should rely 
upon the china racks alone for decorative ef. 
fect—providing the china will warrant it, 
On the righc of the door is a long copper 
syphon for pumping beer and ale from out a 
cask. This was once the property of Beef. 
steak John, famous in old New York for his 
unsurpassed beef and still better cheer, it be. 
ing for many years a fad to go down to John’s 
establishment, and there eat his unequaled 
beefsteaks, steated upon the heads of up. 
turned kegs. Almost all the _ utensils 
have histories attached to them, and come 
from well-known resorts. The clock is very 
old, and came from Friesland. It is painted 
or enameled in color, and could not be more 
appropriate to its surroundings. One of the 
pewter beer mugs is so worn in one place from 
constant use as to be exceedingly thin and the 
rim bent and shaped as one could fancy year 
and years of use might bring about—“ kissed 
away,’ as one of the habitués of the place 
expressed it. 

There are ginger jars, pipe racks with the 
bent, long stemmed Dutch pipes with which 
Mynheer is always pictured, a keg and spigot 
so that the ale may be drawn out of the wood 
to the satisfaction of the most particular, and 
more plates and cups at the side of the fire- 
place. A bird cage of special design adds to 
the very realistic appearance, but we fear that 
if it has an immate his slumbers are mach 
disturbed by the members of the club. 

The furniture is rightly very simple, but 
most accurately in keeping with the spirit of 
the Tappery, and completes a room which for 
its purpose is unexcelled. Daylight coming 
through the bull’s eye windows produces an 
effect very quaint and mellow, while after 
dark the flickering candle light is all that is 
employed, and chimes in most harmoniously 
with the primitive appearance of all the con- 
comitants. Pleasantly among such surround- 
ings will gather the members of the club, and 
enter easily into the spirit of the motto crudely 
painted in Dutch upon a broken board upon 
the wall: ‘* Lust en Rust, Vriendschap en 
Gezelschap, Vrengde bij Vrede en buiten 
Zorg,’” which being translated reads ; ‘* Pleas- 
ure and Repose, Friendship and Sociability, 
Joy with Peace and without Care.”’ 

John Richard Stone. 
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For INVITATION AND FINE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


150 DUANE STREET, NEw YORK. 
MILLS—HOLYOKE, Mass. 
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Original Accident Company of 
America. 


Largest in the world. 


ISSU ES 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES, 


Best in the Market. World-wide, and 
Non-forfeitable. 


Accident Policies, 


Covering Accidents of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, or BUSINESS at 
HOME and ABROAD. 


Accident Tickets, 


25 cents per day, $4.50 for 30 days. Just 
the thing for travelers, but not limited 





to accidents of travel. 


Assets,= = = $21,015,663.62 


Surplus, - = 3365,190.99 
Paid Policy-Holders, 33,089,024.20 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, 
President. 
GEORGE ELLIS, 
Secretary. 





New York Office, 31 Nassau St. 
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Price 10c 





’CORTICELLI 
H Home Needlework 


Special New Designs for Tea Cloths, Cen- 
@ terpieces, Doilies and Photograph Frames; in- 
@ cluding 27 Colored Flower Plates, repro- 
@ duced in natural colors, showing just how to em- 
@ broider all the popular flowers, giving colors of 
® silk and direction of the stitches used for each 
@ design. 
@ GRA great help to beginners, 
@ All embroidery stitches described and illustra- @ 
4 ted. Alsorules for knitting Bicycle and Golf 
@ Stockings. The Colored Plates alone are worth @ 
@ the price of the book. 
@ send usrocents. Write to-day. 


$ NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


> 4 64 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 
SSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSOOSSOS 














A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


HE CLUB=~ 
T aking 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK 


Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having 
become convinced that they cannot equal 
the **Club’’ brand. Millions will when 
they have simply given them a fair trial. 





TheseCocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. re many aS & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 iy % Hartford, Conn. 
20 icadily, - London, Eng. 





Fair Women from 
Vogue 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 















Style 
Ww 


A PERFECT CORSET. 


LATEST 


dress unless bound with 


SeiAaAs 


NOVELTIES 
FOR THIS 

SEASON. 

ALSO THE 


S 


ihe o 


NEW 
PACQUIN 


MODEL.| anda 


| LOOK ON THE BACK ‘er the ietters S.H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE, 

If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St., 
‘NEW YORK CITY. 
The PANSY CORSET CO, 








Grandmother Knows 


and all thrifty housewives 
should know the value of 


Singer 
Sewing Machines 


They have every advantage claimed 
for other machines and many addi- 
tional points of excellence. 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. has 
offices in every city of the world; 
upon application to any of them a 
machine will be delivered to your 
home, and 


YOU CAN TRY IT FREE. 


The machines are either sold for 


exchange. 


Singer Sewing Machines 
are sold cnly by 


THE— 


N 


UNION SU 


an additional skin. 


sure. No buttons 
the front. 


Women, and Young 
off, being entered at 


With no other kind of underwear 
perfect fit for dresses, or wear comfo 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, Office: No. 1 Greene St., N.Y. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet BB. ADDRESS DEPT. 





fits the skirt edge perfectly, 


cash or leased, as you may prefer, and old machines will be taken in 
Either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, with any style of cabinet. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


EITA® 


PAT. APL.25° 


Elastic Ribbed 


are complete undergarments, 
covering the entire body like 
Perfectly 
elastic, fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without pres- 


Made for Men, 
Most convenient to put on or 


and drawn on like trousers. 






ill not give value to a 
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FORSYTHE’S SADDLER SEWN GLOVES 
YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 
aay AB 58 Broadway, near Liberty St. 


UNS “4 New York 
shades. | 


This new 
glove for La- 


dies is of extra LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
4 
rial GOLF HATS AND CAPS 
$ 
: 





raw edges, and 


and made with 


1107 and 1109 Broadway 
Madison Square West 


one button: the 
same style as 2; 
now so fash- 


ionable for 





Authorized Agents in Principal Cities 
Write for Booklet of Styles 


JOHN FORSYTHE 


ea BROADWAY NEW YORK gS | 
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SCRIBNERS NEWEST BOOKS 
THIS COUNTRY OF. OURS 


By Benjamin Harrison, ex-President of the United States. 12mo, $1.50. 
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‘* I hope it may also tend to promote an intelligent patriotism and a faithful d scharge of the duties of citizenship.”’—AvuTuor’s Preracz. 


CONTENTS 


The Constitution—The Congress—The President—The State Department—The Treasury Department—Departments of War and Justice—The Post-Office Department— 
The Navy Department—Departments of the Interior and Agriculture—Independent Boards and Commissions—The Judiciary. 
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“ Nowhere could there be found a volume better adapted to popular uses than this compendium of one of the wisest of our Presidents. ‘With an arden 
love for our country’ he approaches his task, and the tone of his book is, for all his businesslike handling of business matters, peculiarly patriotic. Americans, and 
especially young Americans, will find abundant timely instruction in these pages. These chapters possess a permanent value,”’— New York Tribune. 


Two Volumes in the Cameo Edition , each J6mo, $1.25. Second Edition Now Ready of Stevenson’s Great Story 
Little Rivers. By Hewry van Dyxe. With an etched Frontispiece by St. Ives. Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. By Rospert 
Gustav Mercier. Louis STEVENSON, 12mo, $1.50. 

** His river scenes rise before the eye as he draws them,’’—Saturday Review. * St. Ives,”’is atale ofaction in the author's most buoyant style and there is a vigor yet 
light- -heartedness, a continuous grasp of the interest and Sympathy throughout, which is truly 
fascinating. One hardly realizes the mastery and art of it all at the time so absorbing is the 
story, but stevenson’s inimitable and characteristic style is in evidence on every page, and the 
scenes and characters are as vivid as in anything he ever wrote," 


The Poetry of Tennyson. With an etched Portrait by Gustav Mercier. 


“ It leaves nothing to be desired.”’-— Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
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The Stevenson Song Book. Verses from ‘‘ A Child’s Garden,’’ By Rosert 
Louis Stevenson, with music by various composers. A companion volume 
to the ** Field-DeKoven Song Book *’ published last year. Large 8vo, $2.00. 

A fascinating, handsome volume containing twenty of Mr. Stevenson's most lyrical child- 
poems setto music by eminent English and American composers. 

A Romance in Transit. 
cents, 

Mr. Lynde’s magazine stories have shown that he can be depended on to furnish a most 
clever and entertaining tale, especially when employing a background of railroad life. ‘1 his 
larger story is as excellent and pleasing as anything he has done. 

Song Birds and Waterfowl. 
lustrations by Louis AGassiz Fuertes: 


The History of The Lady Betty Stair. By Morty Extior Seawe t. 
Illustrated by Tuute pe Tuurstrur. In an original binding similar to 
** The Sprightly Romance of Marsac.”” 412mo, $1.25. 


By Francis Lynpe. (Jwory Series.) 16mo, 75 


By H. E. Parxnurst. With 18 full page il- 
12mo, $1.50, net. 


The Sprightly Romance of Marsac. By Mo ty Extiot Seawext. IIlus- 
trated by Gustav VERBEEK. 12mo, $1.25. 
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The First Christmas Tree. By Henry van Dyke. 


described 1n this strong and charming story of how the first Christmas tree was substituted tor 
the gloomy oak of Geismar, at whose foot gioomy sacrifices were offered by the German bar- 
barians until dramatically interrupted by the Wessex monk Winfried. 


Selected Poems. 


expression.” —J. Zangwill, in the Pall Mall Magazine. 

American Nobility. By Pierre De Courevain. 
fiction as in the present story. The novel opens with the courtship of a rich American girl by 
an impecunious French marquis, and the succeeding developments, with the striking features of 


French life in the Faubourg St. Germain, at the chateau en province, and at the seaside, are of 
intense interest. 


The Tormentor. By Benjamin Swirt. 


Nancy Noon. 12mo, $1.50. 


Paseo 153-157 Fifth Eve, New York 
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Illustrated by Howarp 

Pyte. With reproductions in photogravure. With decorative borders and’a 
striking cover design. 8vo, $1.50. 

The triumph of the gospel of peace over the rude savagery of heathenism is most poetically 


©). 


By Georce Merepitu. 


portrait, 12mo, $1.75. 
“ Not since Shakespeare has Eng and produced a man with so extraordinary a gift of poetic 


Arranged by the author, With 
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A Novel. 12mo, $1.50. 


The burning question of ** International’ marriages has never been so ably handled in 


I2mo, $1.50. 


A new and equally dramatic story by the author of ** Nancy Noon." Fifth edition 
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